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ABSTRACT 



The influence of conferences in various parts of the 
world upon art education was studied- The purposes of this study are: 
(1) to glean significant recommendations from the conference reports 
and^ by this process, to isolate areas of overlap, instances of 
shared concern and recommendations which were repeated in reference 
to seemingly different concerns, and (2) to document the history of 
the Arts and Humanities Program as manifested through these 
conferences- The specific recommendations which flowed out of the 
conference reports differed widely because the topics at the 15 
different conferences were di verse- Four clusters of recommendations 
which were shared by more than one conference were extracted, 
however- These related to teacher education, to interdisciplinary 
cooperation, to increasing student contact with bona fide art objects 
or producing artists, and finally, to film-making and other processes 
whereby visual images can be reproduced, transported, isolated, or 
compared for educational purposes* (CK) 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



An Introduction to the Problem 

Gaithersburg^ Maryland; Penn State, Ohio State and New York 
Universities; Niagara Falls; Santa Monica, California; the National 
Gallery of Art and Belgrade, Yugoslavia* This unlikely mix of 
institutions and locales were the sites for a unique series of research 
conferences in art education conducted between 1964 and 1966 and 
supported, largely, by the Arts and Humanities Program of the U, S. 
Office of Education* On the morning of October 8, 1964, Howard Conant 
convened the opening session of the first of these conferences at New 
York University's Washington Square Campus* He spoke to a slightly 
imeasy audience of artists, art historians^ art critics, art educators, 
educational innovators in other fields, and government officials and 
his remarks inaugurated a series of events which was not to run its 
course until November of 1966 in Gaithersburg, Maryland* The closing 
session of the Gaithersburg Conference seemed, at the time, to be of no 
more a historic moment than did Conant* a introductory I'imarks twenty- 
fi^^ months earlier but, in retrospect, these two sessions seem to have 
bracketed the conference series rather neatly. These conferences, 
called "revival meetings" by some of those who were involved, stand 
unique in the history of art education; separated from the past by a 
lack of precedents and from any hopes for the future by a dearth of 
Gonsequenoea • 

^is study is conGernad with the influence of these conferences 
upon art education and was undertaken for two broad pu 3 ^oses s first, 
to glew significant recommendations from the conference reports and, 
by this process, to isolate areas of overlap, instances of shared 
concern and reccmmendations which ware repeated in reference to 
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seemingly different concerns; and second, to document the history of 
the Arts and Humanities Program as manifested through these confer^ 
ences, paying particular attention to its ccsminitment to the “develops 
mental activities** concept. 

Background Information 

When the full history of art education is written the twenty^five 
month period between the N,Y,U, Conference in October, 1964, and the 
s^inar on The Arts and the Poor in November of 1966 will surely stand 
as a high water mark in the ** revival meeting era, ** No less than 
fifteen seminars, conferences, and symposia were conducted during that 
period, twelve of which were supported by the Arts and Humanities 
Program of the U, S. Office of Education via the Cooperative Research 
Program and its "developmental activities** authority. "Davelopmental 
activities** refer that aspect of the Office of Education’s research 
program which sought to zero in on a specific problem, to clarify the 
issues, set the priorities, marshal the resources, and mobilize a 
coordinated research effort- The method by which these goals were 
attained was often a eonferenca or a SOTiinar, the most tangible outcome 
of which was the final report which was submitted in compliance with 
the contractual agreement. In this sense, the professional effort and 
the governmental interests were mutually and satisfactorily joined but, 
in a broader context the conferences often proved lacking in the kind 
of impact which had once been predicted for them. Though specific 
benefits certainly accrued to the art educators who were directly 
involved, the effect on the profession as a whole has not been dramatic 
and many of the problems which demanded attention in the mid sixties 
remain as crucial today as they were then. It should be noted, however, 
that though these conferences have proven disappointing as catalysts 
for further research, they were undeniably effective in focusing 
attention on certain critical problems in art education and in iaolat-^ 
ing them for further examination • Once identified and isolated , 
however, too few research efforts have been mounted in their behalf and 
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this has proven to be a major weakness in the conference idea for art 
education. 

The conference direotors have produced a variety of documents 
which were intended to stimulate professional interest in 
problems which were discussed, and, in one Instance a second grant was 
approved specifically for dissamination purposes. in another case, a 
contract was written between the Arts and Humanities Program and a 
professional writing team in an effort to put some pizzazz into the 
otherwise deadly prose of the report. Tv7o of the conference reports 
were reproduced in their entirety, complete with attractive covers and 
comparatively elaborate layouts, for distribution through university 
outlets but, even though they enjoyed nationwide attention, their effec- 
tiveness in stimulating new research has been nil. 

The effect of two years of effort and a half million dollar 
investment, then, would seem to be terribly disappointing if the avowed 
purpose of the '’developmental activities" program is strictly applied. 

AS stimuli to new research these conferences must be judged as 
failures, since no gromd swell of research has swept the field in their 
immediate wake nor in any reasonable period following. This is true 
only if the criteria for success are limited to direct outcomes, how- 
ever, or if causes and effects are seen as mirror images of each other, 
or if the time lag factor is ignored. 

It is perhaps unwise to speak about "what might have been" except 
in terms of pure speculation but, as speculation, two questions, or 
rather two blocks of questions relating to these conferences are immedi- 
ately apparent. First, what might have happened differently in art 
education if none of these seminars had been held? Second, what might 
have happened if conflicting national priorities had not cut the ground 
from under educational research in general, and that in the arts in 
particular, at precisely the time when some of the results might other- 
wise have become visible? The answer, wholly speeulativa to be sure, 
must be that these conferences did, indeed, influence art education in 
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ways which would not have been duplicated in the normal course of 
events. It is equally true, however, that this influence was not that 
which was intended in the mid sixties when the influence of the Arts and 
Hunanities Program was vital and well regarded. It is now obvroue that, 
though the intended purpose of these conferences (the stimulation of 
coordinated recaarch in art education) was less than a sparkling 
success, there are other tangential and indirrot outcomes which may, 
nevertheless, be notable and worthwhile. 

Hiis study also recognizes the unhappy fact that federal support 
for educational research in the arts is now little more than a pleasant 
memory. It seems obvious, therefore, that any interpretations which 
may now ba undertaken and any analysis as may now be attempted can be 
related only indirectly to the purposes for which the conferences were 
originally funded. The half million dollars of federal research funds 
which was invested in these conferences is money down the drain if the 
outcomes and recommendations are viewed strictly as stimuli for further 
research and though their recoiranendations may now sound like hollow 
echoes of happier times, it does not necessarily follow that the confer- 
ences cannot be made to pay off in other ways. The events of the mid 
1960 ' s were directed toward goals which are now unattainable but the 
needs and the scope of what is possible in the next decade, may still 
be enriched by a careful reexamination of the conference reports. This 
reappraisal, then, is the overriding purpose of the study herein 
reported. * 



At the time this study was first undertaken, late in the 1960 s, 
some realistic hope reinained for applying the conference findings as 
research stimuli. The intervening months have eroded this belief, 
however, and the only strategy which new seems functional is that of 
salvage rather than analysis and interpretation as originally Intended. 



Procedural Considerations 



The procedures which were followed in gathering data for this 
study, as well as those which ware employed in making the analysis, are 
beat defined as "deBcriptive. " The events described were reconstructed 
from the documentary evidence where it was obtainable or from the 
recollectlone of participants when necessary. in such circumstances, a 
degree of subjectivity is inescapable but intentional biases are not 
inevit^le and they ware avoided as long as it was possible to do so 
and, at the same time, escape doing violence to the continuity or sense 
of the narrative. Since the conferences involved living human beings, 
however, most of whom were in the arts, it is obvious that disorderly 
prose and trenchant commentary can not bfe altogether avoided. This is 
said not so much as an apology but rather as a note of caution to the 
unwary reader who may be unf^iliar with the temperamental peccadillos 
of art people, inoludiag the writer. 
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THE ARTS I GOVERNMENT EDUCATION 

Sociologists , anthropologists and political scientists , in their 
various ways, would have us believe that social institutions govern the 
ways we live, the values we hold, and the manner in which we invest our 
resources. If this is true then no study of an event, or a series of 
events such as the conferences upon which this report is based, can be 
fully understood in isolation frona the institutions which surround -^em. 
The convergence at a single moment in time of three such social institu^ 
tiona affected art education rather significantly in the mid 1960* s? 
that of governnient, that of education and that of the arts. Each of 
these exists separately from the other but each also impinges upon the 
other in various ways as well. The complex nature of the relationship 
between all aspects of^ art, education, and government is obviously beyond 
the scope of this report but a certain amount of information relating to 
specific events and oircumstances is essential to a full understanding 
of the confarancas in art education which are the prime data of this 
report # 

In respect to government, the Arts and Humanities Program of the 
Office of Education is clearly the central factor in all of these con- 
ferences although it remains questionable whether this agency was more 
an institution of government than it was of the arts. In an indirect, 
but nonetheless influential, way the role of August Heckachar as 
President Kennedy* s Special Consultant on the Arts is also very signif- 
icant to the conferences. Since it was his report which underlay a 
great deal of the renewed governmental concern for the arts in this 
period. In this sense the Office of Education is also a dual institu- 
tion representing both the government and education since the research 
legislation which it administered was the programmatic bedrock upon 
which the conferenGas were based, without the mechanism which these 
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programs provided or the personal interest of various Office of 
Education adrrdnistrators these conferenees would almost certainly have 
never come about. In effect^ then^ the social institutions of education 
and the arts were represented# in various ways# within the institution 
of the federal government and an illustration of the areas of overlap 
would probably look somawhat like the Ballantina ale trademark of three 
intersecting circles. The small triangular shape at the center where 
these three circles overlap is the area of concern in this study. 

In the final analysis# however, it is individuals who make the 
decisions which affect the color and tone of institutions. From Kokomo 
or Kalamazoo the government may seem anonymous but# operationally# the 
federal goveminant is truly a government of individuals and no report 
which dwells upon the role of a federal agency can afford to ignore the 
various individuals who are involved in any decision making process. 

This report is no exception to that rule and# with all due regard for 
the legislation and the guidelines and the abstractions of policy# the 
decisions are made by people who operate within an institutional frame- 
work# not by the institutions th^tiaalves. 

The United States Office of Education was establiahed in 1867 as a 
unit within the Department of the Interior. Ninety-^five years later# in 
August of 1962# the pracursor of the Arts and Himianities Program was set 
up in the Division of Library Services and Continuing Education# calling 
itself the Cultural Affairs Branch. The ninety-five year lag between 
thB establishment of a federal education agency and the eetabliahment of 
an office within that agency to represent the arts in American schools 
reflects, rather accurately# the attitudes of the times in both govern- 
ment and education toward the arts. The National Education Association# 
the dominant voice of education in the country # was without bxi effective 
arts component until toe National Art Education Association was formed 
in the 1950 *s iyid to© arts were equally unrepresented throughout the 
Federal establishment* TOie void between Thomas Jefferson# who first 
advocated a national policy for the arts# and John Kennedy# who 
appointed August Heckschar as the first Presidential Consultant on the 
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Arts, was deep and dark. It is true that the State iDepartinent had 
exported ''cultural attaches" to overseas embassies for many years 
(although their specific funotions were often not very cultural) but on 
the domestic scene only the Smithsonian has provided any sort of contin- 
uing federal presence in the arts. Even here, however, the superb 
collections of the National Gallery or the exciting new National 
Collection of Pina Arts must vie with tractors and shrunken heads for 
funds and for erfiibition space. Sad though it may be to admit, it is 
evident that the arts have not been well represented, if at all, in 
either the governmental or the educational esti^lishments of thrs 
coiantry imtil fairly recently. Therefore, though it may be distressing, 
it is not surprising that no unit of the Office of Education spoke 
either to or for art educators for most of its century-old history. 

The Office of Iducation's first eighty-two years, from 1867 to 
1949, were seemingly unencximbered by any representation for tine arts, 
whether by an individual or by an administrative unit. If any action 
whatsoever was undertaken in behalf of the arts during that period it 
has been lost to h or, at best, relegated to an obscure file in 



the deepest corner of the archives and neither a visible record of tiie 
event nor a viable demonstration of its consequences remains. In 1949, 
however, an art position was established in the Office of Education's 
Elementary Education Division, a role held successively by Arne Randall, 
Ralph Beelke and fiayo Bryce. The job description was, in effect, to 
keep in touch with all of the visual and performing arts at all educa- 
tional levels, preschool through graduate school, and, in addition, to 
maintain liaison with various institutions of the arts including 
museums, performing groups, professional associations, and arts 
councils. The multiple responsibilities of that assignment, coupled 
with a nearly complete absence of funds for travel or program support, 
wore each of these gentlemen down to genteel and frustrated frazzles in 
predictably short periods of time and though their efforts were noble 
their impact on the arts in education was regrettably meager. 
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The Cater Report 



In August, 1962, Steriing McMurrin, then the Coiranissioner of 
Education, appointed Harold Dean Cater as a consultant charged with the 
task of rscomnending reforms in the way the Office of Education handled 
educational issues in the arts. His report made a number of far ranging 
rgcommendations which have never become a part of the public record and 
it is reasonable to assume that they were either unacceptable or 
impossible to implement or both. in any event. Dr. Cater remained 
active in the Office of Education until December, 1963, and though no 
changes were made which are directly attributable to his report, the 
very fact that he was brought to Washington for an extended period of 
time with tbe specific charge of evaluating the relationship of the 
Office of Education to the arts was, in itself, a significant event. It 
indicated a dissatisfaction with the status quo and a receptivity to 
change which was not to be long in coming. 

The Heoksohar Import 



President Kennedy had been in office for about fourteen months 
when he appointed August Hecksoher as his Special Consultant on the 
Arts, Between March, 1962, and May, 1963, Heckseher examined the total 
federal posture toward the arts, including the role of the u. S. Office 
of Education. His report "evaluates the impact of existing governmental 
programs and policies upon the arts, and makes recommendations for 
action in various areas," He went on to note in the letter of resigna- 
tion which aocompanied his report that, "Government policies and 
programs affecting the arts are far more varied and extensive than is 
generally supposed," (49) and that "Goverranent policies ostensibly 
having nothing to do with the arts affect them in a substantial way— 
often adversely and conversely, many agencies which seem removed from 
this field have responsibilitias which they have been endeavoring to 

carry out, frequently with little recognition and inadequate support." 
(49) 





The body of the Heckecher Report, though only thirty-five pages 
long, was both for ranging and perceptivs# touGhing in various places 
on probleir.a of information-gatharing in the arts, legislative responsi- 
bilities, advisory activities, the governmental role in acquiring works 
of art, federal design standards in arohitacture and the graphic arts, 
the praaervation of the cultural heritage, presentation and display of 
works of art under federal auspices, taxation policies affecting the 
arts, the recommendation for a National Arts Coimcil auid National Arts 
Foundation and, not incidentally, education, training and research in 
the arts. Those portions of the report which deal with education in the 
arts are presented verbatim in the following paragraphs* 



The Federal Government affects the arts through what 
it does, or fails to do, in the related fields of educa- 
tion, training, and research. In developing these 
potentialities there is opportunity for much positive and 
useful support. Programs in these areas are well estab-- 
Used and recognised as a natural governmental operation. 
But at present, the arts are given a low priority, or are 
even eKcluded in most educational and training programs i 
and basic research information in this field is scarcely 
pursued at all. These prograins could easily e^^ress 
toward the arts a greater interest and concarn without 
substantial additions to their funds or personnel, 

* * 



The Office of Education 



The Office of Education, the chief agency of the 
Government concerned with education, has \mtil recently 
given little attention to the arts. Reccmmandationa for 
increasing the art programs of the Office of Education 
have been submitted after a study by a consultant who 
reviewed for HEVI its activities in this area. A new 
division has been established to deal with educational 
needs beyond formal school programs. This division will 
be r espon s ib 1 e for the 1 ibr ar y s srvi os s and adult 
education prpgraims and through a new Cultural Affairs 
Branch will give increased attention to the arts. 
Specialists in various fields will be added to the 
permanent staff. There is need, for ex^ple, for a 
program to strengthen and improve the educational role 
of museums and the training of curators and musexun 
personnel. 
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It is reccmunended that further consideration be 
given to increasing the share of the Federal Government's 
support to education which is concerned with the arts 
and the humanities. This should include the same type 
of acroBs-the'board assistance now given to modern 
languages ; mathematios , and science; for example, 
facilities and equipnent, teacher training, teaching 
techniques and materials, scholarship and fellowship 
programs. The predominant emphasis given to science 
and engineering implies a distortion of resources and 
values which is disturbing the academic profession 
tihiToughout ■fcha country. 



Research in art education 

Encouraged by its success in stimulating the 
preparation of new teaching materials In science and 
mathematics, the Panel on Educational Research and 
Development (a committee sponsored by the Office of 
Education, the National Science Foundation, and the 
President's Science Advisory Committee) has initiated 
a project on the teaching of art and music in elementary 
and secondary schools , One of the research studies in 
new eduoatlonal media financed under the National 
Defense Education Act is to examine the potential role 
and fvmction of such media in the future program of the 
National Cultural Center. 

Generally speaking, however, no more attention has 
been given to research on and in the arts then to 
training and education in the arte. since 1956, for 
example, the Office of Education has administered a 
cooperative research program in collaboration with 
State and private educational institutions. Although 
appropriations in 1963 were approximately $7 million 
and requested funds for 1964 are more than $17 million, 
only a handful of the approved projects have bean 
concerned with the arts. (49) 



Keppel and Bloom 

Late in Heckscher's tenure as Special Consultant on the Arts 
(March, 1962 to May, 1963) President Kennedy made another nomination 
which was to have far reaching consequences for education in general 
and, coincidentally, lor art adueation in particular. Upon the 
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resignation of Sterling McMurrin as the U, S . , Csnmiaaioner of Education, 
Kennedy asked Francis Keppel to assume this inportant post in his 
administration. Keppel had been the dean of Harvard University's 
Graduate School of Education and, as such, he earned a well deserved 
reputation as a capable and innovative educational administrator. His 
appointment was particularly significant to art education because he was 
in a key position to implement some of August Heckseher's recoimianda- 
tlons pertaining to the Office of Education and, more importantly, he 
was inclined by temperament and his own earlier ej^eriences as a 
sculptor to do so. Shortly after his appointment he named Kathryn Bloom 
as head of a new arts unit in tihe Office of Education which was eventu- 
ally to become the Arts and Humanities Program, Subsequently he 
followed the precedent which President Kennedy had set in appointing 
Heckscher as a Special Consultant on the Arts and nMcied Miss Bloom to be 
his Special Advisor on the Arts and Humanities, Keppel' s appointment of 
Kathryn Bloom proved to be far more than a pro forma nod in the general 
direction of the arts and his unflinching support of her, publicly and 
privately, immeasurably strengthened her hand in building a strong arts 
component in the stafd old Office of Education, By virtue of this 
special relationship to the Office of the Conmissioner she was able to 
slice through the bureaucratic morass which would otherwise have surely 
stifled her efforts to make the Arts and Humanities Program a signifi- 
cant force in the Office of Education. It was this small unit, never 
employing more than seven profetsional people, which underwrote most of 
the conferences whigh are, herein, reported. 

Ihe chronology of events described above may toe more clearly 
understood through the table which appears in Appendix D. This table 
may help to place the tenure of various key people into perspective and 
to key the various relationships to each other somewhat more clearly. 

For example, the tenure of Commissioner McMurrin' s consultant on the 
arts, Harold Cater, extended almost a year and a half beyond McMurrin 's 
own and, in fact, their appointments overlapped by only about a month; 
Heckseher's appointment as the Presidential Consultant preceded that of 
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Cater by almost six months and though Heckscher's task was clearly more 
comprehensive the specific relationship between them remains a mystery 
in the absence of the Cater report; Keppsl's appointment of Kathryn 
BIqoti overlapped Cater*© tenure by about six months, making it appear 
that they had parallel responsibilities to Keppol for a period; the 
appointments of Hecksohar and Keppel coincided for only about three 
months but, in light of events which were to follow, it se^s clear that 
their ideas of what the Office of Education should be doing in behalf of 
the arts and humanities were entirely harmonious. 

Whatever the specific relationships might have been during the 
early 1960* s, it is evident that a great deal of ferment was taking 
place regarding the role of the government in arts education# It can 
never be known with certainty whether Keppel *s decision to upgrad© the 
Office of Education's responsibilities to the arts was an independent 
judgment or whether it grew out of the Heckscher report-“or perhaps even 
the unp\3blished Cater report# Nor can his decision to appoint a special 
advisor on the arts and humanities be directly related to, or isolated 
from. President Kennady*© prior appointment of Heckscher to a compar^le 
post. The roles of McMurrin and Cater in strengthening the office of 
Education's role in art education would appear to be minimal, at least 
on the surface. Certainly neither had the charisma nor the power of 
personality which characterized others who succeeded them. Yet, a few 
inesGapable facts nag at this easy judgment. The Cultural Affairs 
Branch was sstablished in August, 1962, only a month before McMurrin* s 
resignation but, neverthelesa , it did happen during his tenure as 
Coimniss loner. His last minute appointment of Cater at the same tima 
could be interpreted to mean that he was trying to assure continued 
attention to arts education even after his own departure* Harold Cater, 
though a historian with no publication record in the arts, did neverthe- 
less, represent the only significant federal presence in arts education 
until Kathryn Bloom's appointment and it is difficult to believe that he 
left no mark as a consequence. 
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In July, 1963, only four months after his own confirmation, 
Conmiissioner Keppel appointed Kathryn Bloom as the director of the 
Cultural Affairs Branch, which was evantually to become the Arts and 
Humanities Program, This event, more than any other, signalled a shift 
in the office of Education's posture toward the arts; it marked the end 
of rhetoric and the beginnings of action in that sphere. It may be also 
noteworthy that her appointeient followed the acceptance of the Heckschar 
report by less than two months. 

Kathryn Bloom arrived in Washington as a coit^arative imknovm in 
art education although she had a creditable record of teaching and 
administrative service behind her; first as an art teacher in Owatonna, 
Minnesota, then as director of educational programs at the Toledo 
Museum, after which she served as the arts consultant to the Junior 
League of America. She had not bean active in professional associa- 
tions, however, nor had she mad© a name for herself through publication 
in professional literature. It would be a gross exaggeration to claim 
that her appointanent was enthusiastiaally received by art educators 
across the country, and, in fact, quite the opposite was true in some 
quarters# She was not "a m^snber of the club'* and therefore more than a 
few questions were raised when it became known that ”a lady from the 
Junior League is going to prun art education at the Office of Education.” 
On the other hand, it would also be an exaggeration to insist that her 
appointment raised too mauiy hackles. For most art educators, the Office 
Of Education was scarcely a household word, and few in the profes.^ion 
really cared much one way or the other. The Office of Education's 
program© had never bean especially influential in art education, and the 
appointment of an unknown person to a seemingly insignificant post deep 
in the bowels of federal bureaucracy looked like the height of irrele- 
vauicy. within the Office of Education, however, and perhaps character- 
istic of the atmosphere in Washington at that time, her appointment was 
accepted without question. More importantly, the Kennedy administration 
had elevated the stature of education and the arts was to an all time 
high and no action which reinforced this new status was likely to be 



questiongd from within. The arts were the "in thing" in those years; 
Pablo Casals played at the White House, Robert Frost read at the 
Inauguration ceremony, and the Mona Lisa was a box office smash at the 
National Gallery. In spite of the tenor of the times, however, it would 
be misleading to suggest that Kathryn Bloom's arrival at 400 Maryland 
Avenue, S. w. was greeted with ruffles and flourishes, she found that 
her staff consisted of one secretary and one transplanted professional 
who functioned as the music education specialist though he was, in fact, 
an old government hand and a veteran bureaucrat who had been active in 
other agencies. Her task was clearly not to be an easy one but between 
her appointment in July , 1963 and September of the following year she 
added five other professionals to the staff and the die was cast for the 
several years of feverish activity which lay ahead. 

Kathryn Bloom's own chronology of the early davelopment of the 
Arts and Humanities Program is contained in a status report which she 
prepared in 1966 and that section of the report which deals with these 
events is presented verbatim in the following paragraphs: 

The Arts and Humanities Program was established in 
August 1962 as the Cultural Affairs Branch of the Division 
of Library Services and Continuing Iducation, A consult- 
ant on the arts, appointed by the Commissioner at that 
time, was active until December 1963 in studying ways in 
which the Office of Education could most effectively 
provide assistance to the arts. In Septamber 1962 a music 
education specialist was appointed, and in July 1963 a 
director was named who also acted as art education 
specialist. 




In May 1964 the Cultural Affairs Branch became the 
Arts and Humanities Branch in the rdviaion of Educational 
Research, Bureau of Educational Research and Development. 
A museum education specialist has teen appointed in 
Pebruary, and speolaliats in art education, theatre and 
dance, science musauma and himianitiea were added during 
the summer of that year, in FY 1965 funds were 
allocated, for the first time, specifically for the 
support of research in the arts and humanities from the 
Cooperative Research Act. (26) 
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This statement was prepared for internal distribution and, as 
such, it left a great deal \maaid since it condensed several years of 
growth into a few brief paragraphs. The reality, unstated but obvious, 
is that none of the events so succinctly described came about quite as 
automatically as the report may have suggested. In the Usance of 
specific legislation or congressional authorization or a policy state- 
ment from the White House the rapid development of the Arts and 
Humanities Progr^ can only be ascribed to the right mix of individuals 
being in the right place at the right time. This was fortunate but, in 
retrospect, it scarcely seems accidental or capricious. 

The Settings 1963 

President Kennedy accepted August Heckscher's resignation on 
May 28, 1963 "with great regret" and voiced his intention to establish 
both an Advisory Council on the Arts and a permanent full time 
Presidential Advisor on the Arts as suggested in the report. He went on 
to note he had "long believed. . .that the quality of America's cultural 
life is an element of iRumense importance in the scales by which our 
worth will ultimately be weighed" auid he noted that though "government 
can never take over the role of patronage and support filled by private 
individuals and groups in our sooiaty, . .government surely has a 
significant part to pla;^' in helping establish the conditions imder which 
art can flourish. ..." (49) President Kennedy's ccfflimitment to Uie 
arts, and to the function of goverranent in their behalf, is evident in 
this letter and, more importantly this commitment is clearly neither 
patronizing (which ever way tJie term is used) nor suddenly discovered. 
This fact is amply reinforced by Arthur M. Schlesinget in his history of 
Kennedy Presidency, A Thousand Days , (78) in whicl^ he spoke of the 
"unprecedented concern which the President and his wife gave the place 
of the intellect and the arts in national society." Schlasingar also 
noted, however, that -Uiough the arts ware an integral part of the 
Kennodys' personal life "the character of his personal interest was less 
important than his conviction that the health of the arts was vitally 
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related to the health of society. He saw the arts not as a distraetion 
in the life of a nation but as something close to the heart of a 
nation's purpose. Excellence was a public necessity, ugliness a 
national disgrace. The arts therefore were, in his view, part of the 
presidential responsibility, and ha looked for ppportunities to demon- 
strate his concern." 

A subsequent section of Schlesinger * s book was devoted to the 
question of the arts and goveriment as ntanifested in the Kennedy admin- 
istration. The central paragraphs of that section reads as follows! 

Kennedy well understood that honoring the masters 
would not solve the problems of the young artist or the 
artistic standards or the economic suste— 
the arts . Nor did he suppose that these were 
problans to which government had the solution. But 
within its own domain the national government did all 

things, from designing stamps to ereoting public 
buildings, which bore upon the arts; and these things, 
the President felt, ought to serve as an example to the 
rest of the country. In the busy summer of 1961 ha asked 
Pierre Salinger and me to consider how the White House 
might take hold of this problem. We reconmended that he 
commission a special consultant to survey the areas where 
public policy had impact on cultural life and to define 
the elements of a national cultural program. 

I had in mind for the assignment August Heckscher 
of the Twentieth Century Fund, Heckscher combined 
artistic sanBibility with an astute practical sense of 
the way government operated. He had written a thought- 
ful paper on "The Quality of American Culture" for 
President Eisenhower' a Commission on National Goals and 
was no doubt responsible for the sentence in the 
CoitcnisBion ' s report which so well exprassed part of 
President Kennedy's concern: "In the eyes of posterity, 

the success of the United States as a civilized society 
will be largely judged by the creative activities of its 
citizens in art, architecture, literature, music, and 
the sciences." After the succeBs of the Casals dinner, 
the President thought it was time to go ahead. Early in 
December 1961 he invited Heckscher to conduct an inquiry 
"without fanfare" into the resources, possibilities ^d 
limitations of national policy in relation to the arts. 

"Obviously government can at best play only a marginal 
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role in our cultural affairs," Kennedy told Heckscher. 
"But 1 would like to th,ink that it is making its full 
contribution in this role."*^ 

* ★ * 

Heckscher began work as part-time Special Consultant 
on the Arts in 1962. "The statement of a philosophy of 
govarninent and the arts," JCennedy told him, "won't be 
enough. We have to go beyond that now." As HeckBcher 
carried forward his survey, he suggested as the first 
test whether government kept its own house in beauty and 
fitness. Goverrunent was, after all, "the great builder, 
the coiner, the printer, the purchaser of art, the 
cosnmissioner of works of art, the guardian of great 
collectiona , the setter of standards for good or for bad 
in inn\anerablo fields." Next he reviewed such questions 
as the impact of tax and tariff laws on artists and 
artistic institutions! the establishment of the Advisory 
Council on the Arts, which he lifted out of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, to which it had 
been consigned in the original Eisenhower proposal; and 
then, as "the logical crowning step in a national 
cultural policy," the establishinent of a National Arts 
Foundation. In the spring of 1963 he embodied these and 
other recommendations in a report on "The Arts and the 
National Government. " A few days later Kennedy set up 
the Advisory Council on the Arts by executive order and 
prepared to make the special Consultancy on the Arts a 
fulltime and permanent office.^ 



Only a few months before Heckscher' s resignation, Kennedy had 
appointed Francis Keppel as his Conmissioner of Education. The rela- 
tionship between the President and Keppel, while not subject to public 
scrutiny, was clearly one of mutual trust and regard and, in view of 
their association at Harvard (Keppel was a dean and Kennedy was on the 
Board of Overseers) , this relationship would not seam to have come about 
without a previously established knowledge of the others Interests and 
abilities, Keppel, in a recent interview, noted that he dealt directly 
with the taiite House on many matters, rather than following tiie normal 
practice of reporting through the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Clearly, this practice was only poBsible if the President 
wanted it that way and this evidence, more than anything in the 
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literature substantiates the fact that Keppel did, indeed, enjoy the 
President's confidence in matters relating to education. 

These two facts: Kennedy's unparalleled interest in the arts as 

an instrument and a responBibllity of government and his uncommonly 
close relationship to the Cotnmiasioner of Education are concomitant 
circumstances and no evidenea is available to suggest a direct relation- 

between them. Nevertheless, each is fairly unique in recent 
history and both reflect the spirit of the times in Washington. 

It seems unlikely that Keppel 's support of the Arts and Humanities 
Program, in general, and of Kathryn Bloom, in particular, was entirely 
separate from the recosmendations of the Heckscher Report and the over- 
all support which the President evidenced for the arts. In this sense 
at least , the rapid growth of the Arts and Humanities Program was not 
without support, however indirect, from the highest levels of govern- 
ment. 

K^is influence seemed to have prevailed as long as Keppel was the 
Conmiaaioner and for a period of time extending beyond the tenure of 
either Kennedy or Heckscher. Conmisslonor Keppel 's appointment of Miss 
Bloom as his Special Advisor on the Arts and Humanities in February 1965 
was as meaningful in its way as was that of Heckscher in the Kennedy 
administration, upon which it seamed to have been modeled. 

Inside the U. S. Office of Education the relationship between the 
Office of the Gommissioner and the Arts and Hiananities Branch had been 
most cordial from the outset, starting with Keppel 's nomination of 
Kathryn Bloom as its director in July 1963 and continuing through the 
two succeeding years of his tenure, but this closeness was wholly 
unofficial and entirely dependent upon the will of the Commissioner. 

Miss Bloom was nominally aaparated from Keppel 's office by at least two 
layers of bureaucratic overburdeni the Division of Educational Research, 
than headed by Francis A, J. lanni, and the Bureau of Educational 
Research and Development, which was administered at the time by Ralph 
Flynt, It is difficult to say in retrospect, whether either lanni or 
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Flynt resented Kathryn Bloom's direct access to the Commiaaloner' s 
office, but if such feelings were harbored, they ware well concealed 
from the casual observer, 

"Frits" lemni, in his way, enjoyed somewhat the same privilege of 
accasB to the Commissioner as did Kathryn Bloom, and consequently their 
relationship to each other was essentially one of peers rather than that 
of subordinate and superordinate in a heirarchy. Both were strong 
personalitiee but their "styles" were poles apart, and each surely 
ruffled the other's feathers on various occasions. Nevertheless, there 
was . ease in the relationship and lanni's self-atylad "Mediterranean 
management" allowed flexibility and an unusual amount of initiative to 
the nonbureaucratic types who came aboard the Arts and Humanities band~ 
wagon in those formative years. 

Ralph Flynt, unlike Keppol or lanni or Bloom, was an old govern- 
ment hand and a survivor of meiny previous Commissioners of Education; a 
point in which he took considerable pride. His position as one of the 
four Associate Commissioners who were in eharge of various bureaus of 
the Office of Education provided him with one of the highest career 
appointments in the Office of Education and he functioned in this 
capacity with seeming competence. He was invariably the gracious 
gentleman and his Princeton education cenplimented the barely evident 
Virginia accent in his speech. In any event, he used his authority as 
Associate Coinmissioner for Research and Development very sparingly and 
very subtly. Where Keppel and lanni and Bloom were anxious to create 
changes in the Office of EduGation, Flynt seemad committed to placating 
difficulties, to avoiding confrontations, and to the establislHnent of 
calm in the midst of apparent chaos. Certainly the changes which ha saw 
in the Office of Bdueation after Keppol took over must have looked like 
chaos to him and, to the outside observer, it seemed as though he coped 
with the situation mainly by staying out of the limelight— if not out of 
the country. His authority over the Arts and HvHaanities Branch was 
direct, however, and certainly its rapid growth could never have come 
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about had he wished it otherwise. In this sense, then, he abetted the 
developmont of an arte research unit in the U. S. office of Education by 
not opposing it and probably in other more direct, but less evide-nt, 
ways ms well. 

In the final analysis, the close but unofficial relationship 
between the Office of the Conmiissioner and the Arts and HtjmanitieB 
Branch was nurtured by both lanni and Plynt between 1963 and 1965 
although in obviously different ways and if there is a lesson to be 
learned from this fact it Is only that good will is more Important than 
a good plan in building such an enterprise. 

Taking Hoot 

In July of 1965, during one of the periodic reorganizations of the 
Office of Education, two significant changes took placa, both of which 
bore directly upon the future support of the arts in the Office of 
Education. Kathryn Bloom's report esqplains the stibstance of these 
changes as follows i 

At the time the Office of Education Executive Group 
discussed the future role of the Arts and Humanities 
Branch. it was felt that the development of the research 
support program should continue, and that its newness 
required the services of a specialized staff. At the same 
time it was recognized that there was a need for coordina- 
tion across Bureau lines, in view of the attention which 
was focused nationally on new arts and humanities legis- 
lation and the effective complementary relationships which 
had been est^llshed with individuals and groups involved 
with this legislation, it was considered advisable for 
O.E. to maintain a visible program in these disciplines, 
and to appoint a person who would represent the 
Commissioner in planning and organization on an inter- 
agency level. To meet these several needs the Fxecutive 
Group recommanded that the name of the Arts ^d Himanities 
Branch to be changed to the Arts and Humanities Program 
that it be located in the Office of the Associate 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Research, In addition, the 
director was also appointed Special Advisor on the Arts 
and Humanities by the Cemmissiener. C26) 
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The affects of these administrative changes were far reaching r 
first, because they formalized the previously ad hoc relationship 
between Katoryn Bloom and the Commissioner's Office and converted it 
into a virtually unassailabla Special Advisor relationship and, second, 
because it extracted the Arts and Humanities Branch from the line organ-* 
ization of branches, divisions, bureaus, and such, and established a 
more generalized responsibility at the level of the Associate GoEtftis-’ 
sioner's Office, tKiis new and broadened mandate had two effects j it 
freed Miss Bloom and her entire staff from a great deal of the petti^ 
fogging and quibbling which is involved in lower level bureaucratic 
functioning and, of even greater importance, it assured that the arts 
would be represented in the policy forming councils of the Office of 
Education. 

effect of these changes is clearly documented in public state- 
ments by Kappel, in his congressional testimony relating to the National 
Arts and Humanities Act and, two years later, in a oonmenGement address 
at Ohio State which was given by his successor, Harold Howe II. 

Keppel's testimony in behalf of the National Arts and Humanities 
bill was jampacked with data on the arts in education, in government, 
and in the society as a whole. It included, ^ong other things, a 
report on the state arts council movement, selected descriptions of the 
research projects which the Arts and Himanitiea Branch had supported, 
tadDles of earned degress in the arts or the hiananitles, and a consider- 
able amount of information on goveriunent fellowships in the arts. It 
was an impressive presentation, primarily because it steered clear of 
the polemics and the hysterias which had typified much px'evioua 
testimony in behalf of this bill, concentrating instead on a battery of 
facts and statistics which ware far removed from mere opinion. In his 
sraunation he did indulge himself slightly, however, noting the "cotmon 
cause of ensxiring that .^erica is not merely a land of abixndance, but 
also a land of beauty — that America is concerned not merely with the 
things of the head, but matters of the mind and of the spirit.” (SB) 



Howe II 



Howe II wes oonfxfitiBd et the U. S- Connnissione^ of 
Education in January of 1966, six months after Keppel's resignation, and 
he continued to serve through the first months of the Nixon adminis- 
tration. He "inherited” Kathryn Bloom as his Special Advisor on the 
Arts and Humanities, and he continued to use her in that capacity where- 
ever and whenever it was appropriate to do so. Specifically, he 
continued to delegate to her the very important responsibility of repre- 
senting the Office of Education at all meetings of the National Arts 
Council and at those of the National Humanities Council, These 
Presidentially appointed councils formed the policy making bodies of the 
two Endowments of the National Foundation on the Arts and Hmnanities and 
they represented, as nearly as anything could, an official position on 
the arts. It was a very sensitive position and Howe's faith in Kathryn 
Bloom' s judgment was amply demonstrated by the delegation of this 
authority to her. In addition. Miss Bloom and other Arts and Humanities 
staffers were occasionally asked to help prepare speeches or other 
public statements on the arts for Howe (as they had for Keppel) thus 
the special advisor position the added responsibility of, 
literally, putting words in the Coninlssioner ' s mouth. One such 
occasion, perhaps the most memorable, was the coianencement address which 
Howe delivered at the Ohio State University on June 13, 1967. He spoke 
about the relationship of technology to the arts and, rather than play 
tdiem against each other as so many had done before, he pointed out that 
many teGhnologlcal instruments were available to bring the arts to a 
greater audience than ever before. He cited quality color reproductions 
and high fidelity sound and broadcast aqulpnient as exanples of this fact 
and then continued to speak of the educational problems which are 
related to our abundance of both aeBthetic and technological resources. 

He concluded with the following general observations • 

Whatever the reasons for our national sense that being 
rugged, virile, and modern is somehow opposed to the notion 
of caring about beauty in our lives , we have paid a heavy 
price for our bumptiousness. I think that if a concern for 
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aesthetias had bean infused into large nunabers of 
Americans 50 years ago, we would not have so much aqualor 
and uglinees In our cities and towns today, and we would 
have done a better job of preserving both the attractive 
things we have created in the past and the countryside wo 
have sontatimes deseoratad in the interesta of profit and 
convenience. 

I am not explaining here about a failure to educate 
battalions of poets and BeulptorB, nor am I urging that 
we teach every male to cry vdien he sees a daffodil. I am 
saying that beauty must not be the concern solely of the 
artist. It must be the concern of every citizen, for the 
presence of i^llness and shabbiness cheapens the quality 
of all our lives. If we can cultivate a Beneltivlty to 
aeBthetics In every student, we will produce a generation 
of businessmen, housewives, civil Bervants, cosfmter 
prograimners , journalists, veterlnarianB , radio~TV repair- 
men, and dental technicians who can remake the face or 
America. 



« * * 

And yet it is man's oxpreaaion of the civilized and 
the beautiful that makes the pain and sacrlfioes of 
conflict endurable. It is this e^resaion that gives us 
a sense of continuity with the bast in our past and a new 
vision of the future. At a time in our history when we 
confront dissention and violence at home and abroad, we 
had best rem«tJber to preserve those elanents of art and 
thought which constitute mankind's noblest achievements. 
<52) 



Other ftinctione of the Special Advisor' a rale are less well documented 
and, in many instances, fairly low key, but whether they involved 
preparing congressional testimony, or working with other goverxent 
agencies, or data gathering, or representing the Office of Education on 
various diplomatic, cultural or professional occasions, the relationship 
between the jyrts and Humanities Program and the Office of the Coranis- 
sioner developed rapidly from one which Francis Keppel later describad 
as discovering a "pretty lady with brains" to help him deal with the 
arts into an established advisory post which was at tdie cariter of all 
Office of Education activity relating to the arts or the humanities. 
Obviously such a relationship was to the advantage of the Office of 
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Education as a whole, the iirmediate Arts and Hunianities Program staff, 
and especially to arts educators across the country. 

The Developmental Activities Idea 

In 1954 Congress enacted P\^lic Law 531 Which "authorized the 
CoiTinissioner of Education to enter into financial agreements with 
colleges, universities, and state education agencies for research, 
surveys, and demonstrations in the field of education," (33) This act, 
popularly known as the Cooperative Research Act, had as its broad- 
purposes: (1) the development of new knowledge about major edueational 

problems, and (2) the discovery of new applioationa of existing knowl- 
edge for solving educational problems. The Cooperative Research Program 
began operating on July 1, 1956 (the beginning of the 1957 Fiscal Year) 
with a one million dollar appropriation for research support, and, 
during the course of that first year, 108 projects were approved. In 
the first seven years of its operation the program was appropriated a 
total of $24,7 millions with the 1963 appropriation being almost seven 
times as great as that of 1957 (6.9 millions as compared to on© 
million). During the fiscal year which followed Kappel's appointment as 
Commissioner the total appropriation for this program was $11.4 
millions, or almost twice the amount of the preceding year and nearly 
half as much as the total amount for the seven years preceding his 
appointment. This fact demonstrates both his commitment to research as 
a meams of solving educational problems and also his extraordinary 
effectiveness in communicating this coEmitment to the Congress. In that 
period 673 projects were approved out of a total of 2467 submitted or, 
in other terms, almost 29 percent of the projects submitted were 
approved. All of these were for basic and applied research between 1957 
and 1960 but in 1961 the program was broadened to include both demon- 
stration projects and developmental activities. Demonstration projects, 
as the name suggests, were intended to apply research findings in 
realistic educational situations for pilot testing purposes or to 
stimulate interest in new educational technigues and practiaes. The 
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developmental activities progrMi poked at the other end of the research 
continu\:yn and, in the terms of the program guidelines, sought to 
"stimulate research on outstanding issues, to isolate problems, to 
structure research strategy, or to disseminate research findings," (45) 
The melding of the developmental activities idea into the newly formed 
Arts and Humanities Program was vital to its ultimate development as an 
influential force in arts education since it was largely through this 
means that its base of professional involvement was developed and 
perpetuated. 

The introductory paragraphs of the Sevan Year Summary of 
Cooperative Researoh P rojects state unequivocally that "only basic and 
applied research projects were supported" prior to 1961, but the list of 
approved projects, as reported in the Cooperative ResearQh program 
Newslsttsrs, indicate that at least a few conferences were supported by 
the Gooperative Kesearch Program prior to that date, A Symposium on 
Juvenile Delinquency, for example, was jointly sponsored by the 
Gooperative Research Program and Phi Delta Kappa in September of 1960, 
and a conference on Guidance and Counseling, jointly supported by the 
Cooperative Research Program and the University of Georgia, was held in 
January of 1961, in April of 1961, "upon the reconimendation of the 
Gooperative Research Advisory Committee, a contract (was) entered into 
with Ohio State University for , , .a series of three research stimu- 
lation and development meetings on educational adininistration, " (33) 

Later that year a research seminar was scheduled at the University of 
Wisconsin to "excheuige ideas and to generate new ideas" in the field of 
mental retardation. Interestingly, this conference was referred to 
being ", , ,the first of a series being planned by the Cooperative 
Research Branch, The ultimate purpose of (which) will be to increase 
the quantity of high quality research leading to practical solutions of 
major problems in the field of education," The reason for this 
discrepancy between the dates at which the Cooperative Research Program 
"officially" supported its first conference on educational research (the 
Wisconsin conference on mental retardation) and its functional 
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involvement in the eonferenca game via the "joint support" route cannot 
readily be determined at this date nor are they germaine to this study. 
It is reasonable to assume, however, that the operational need became 
evident before an official policy could be promulgated and, in keeping 
with the tenor of the times , these needs determined what the policy was 
eventually to be, rather than visa versa. Another explanation, perhaps 
more realistic, is that the calendar year and the fiscal year for 
governmental operations do not coincide. Hie first conference in 
^®phember 1S60, did, in fact, fall in the 1S61 Fiscal Year even though 
it was 1960 on the calendar. For the world at large a year runs from 
January through Decanber, but in the peculiar universe of Washington, 

D. C. it runs from July through the following June and it is not always 
whether it is the fiscal year or the calendar year which is used 
in various references. Regardless of this uncertainty about calendare, 
however, the precedents which these early "developmental conferences" set 
were vital to the Arts and Humanities operations of that period. Both 
the concept and the format were ready-made and waiting and, clearly, the 
idea was neither invented, nor bastardized, nor skewed from its 
previously established purposes for the sake of specific needs in arts 
education. The precedent had been well established in other fields, the 
conference idea was evidently well regarded a means of stimulating 
interest in specific research questions and, by 1963 when the first arts 
conference was held (on music education at Yale University in June of 
that year) , no doubt remained that results useful for an evolving 
program could be obtained by this means. 



The Panel on Bduoatlonal Research and Development 

In addition to those factors previously mentioned ^ such as the 
emerging federal interest in cultural matters, the strengthening of the 
U. S. Office of Education under Keppal'a stewardship, and the expansion 
of educational research via the Cooperative Research ProgrMn, still 
another element bears on the series of art education conferences which 
were held between 1964 and 1966, During the early 1960 's the scientific 
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and technological coiratitinity of the nation exerted an influence 
(intentional or otherwise) over a wide variety of gevernmental 
activities, including education in general and, surprisingly, education 
in the arts in partioular* 

Washington had been shocked in the early 1950 *s by the launching 
of Sputnik I and the educational establishment was heavily criticized 
for its failure to produce scientists and technologists in either the 
quantity or the quality to match the Soviet accomplishment. As a result 
of this national tra\ma the government increased its support of science 
and technology markedly i the National Science Foundation was founded to 
support research activity, the National Defense Education Act was passed 
to help train the needed manpower, and a Science Advisory Committee was 
set up to insure that the President would be kept well iniormed on 
critical scientific issues* 

The President's Science Advisory Committee was chaired by the 
Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology, and it 
was supported by full-time staff members who carried out the daily work 
of maintaining the committee's program. The coimnittee itself, with the 
exception of the chairman, were part-time consultants, however, and they 
were convened only as their services were required. The business of 
this committee was complex and far ranging and, in order to assure 
equitable attention to all areas of their concern, a series of sub- 
committees were established. One of these st^committees , called panels, 
was the Panel on Educational Research and Devalo^ent, chaired by 
Jerrold Zacharias of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
coimittee, and particularly its chairmaui and a staff associate named 
Joseph Turner, were centrally involved in the first research conference 
in music education and also in the first such conference in art educa- 
tion, These Gonferences, at Yale and New York University respectively, 
set the precedent for most of the suaceading meetings and for this 
reason, if no other, the role of the Panel on Educational Research and 
Development warrants attention in this study. 
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As previously mentioned, the first research conference in any of 
the arts which was supported by the Cooperative Research Program was the 
1963 Yale Seminar on Music Education. This conference preceded Kathryn 
Bloom's appointment by about a month; it followed Keppal * s confinnation 
by only three months; it was separated from Heckscher's resignation by 
only three weeks; and it came almost at the middle of Cater ^ a eighteen 
month tenure in the Office of Education. None of these persons are 
shown on the list of conferees or observers, however, and only Harold 
Arberg,who was then the music education specialist for the Office of 
Education, participated in the conference, though it was supported 
entirely by Office of Education funds- The explanation for this anomaly 
seems to be that though the Office of Education provided the funds , it 
was only peripherally involved in the actual planning of the conference 
activities. Kathryn Bloom's report, for example, notes that the 

. -interest of the Panel on Educational Research and Development^^ 
which advises the Commissioner of Education, the Director of the 
National Science Foundation, and the White House advisor on Science and 
Technology — was responsible for the Yale Seminar on Music Education. . 

. . (26) This judgment is confirmed in Innovation ^nd Experiment in 

Education , a progress report of the Panel, which reported that early 
discussions of the Panel lead to questioning ''the lack of balance in 
Federal assistance to the arts as compared to science and. . .the 
question of whether curriculum reform as it developed in science 
education could be applied to the arts-” It continues to say that the 
"Panel decided to urge an appropriate group to start a project and it 
chose music as the place to begin." Joseph Turner who was a staff 
associate with the Panel in the early 1960 ' s acknowledged in a recant 
interview that he was responsible for the initial meetings which lead to 
the Yale Seminar, primarily through his personal acquaintance with 
Lionel Nowak of Bennington College's Music Department. It is inter* 
esting that, according to Turner, there were no music sduoators on the 
Steering Committee for the Yale Seminax and that the Panel, whose 
primary responsibility, expertise eind authority was in science and 
technology, rather than the arts, was "the source of names" for that 
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seminar* In defense of the Panel# however# it must be voted that they 
represented many diverse viewpoints including those of James Allen# who 
was avantually to become President Nixon's first Commisaionar of 
Education# Jerome Bruner of Harvard's Center for Cognitive Studies, Fred 
Burkhardt of ACLS, Ralph Flynt from the Office of Education's Bureau of 
Research# Sister Jacqueline Grennm# than of Webstar Collage, Sterling 
McMurrin# the former Gommissionar of Education# and Ralph Tyler# who had 
served for two years as the Chairman of the Cooperative Researeh 
Advisory Committee* Jarrold Eacharias # who Ghaired the Panel# was the 
MassachuBetts Institute of Technology physicist whose energies lay 
behind much of the highly tauted curriGular innovation in the sciences, 
Thera ware no ^ acknowledged representatives of the arts on the Panel# 
however# and it seems likely that an vmnamed outside consultants ware 
called upon to identify participants for the Yale Seminar. 

The first art education seminar was held some fifteen months after 
the Yale meeting and though Zacharias# Turner and Sister Jacqueline were 
once again involved and very much in evidence# their control over the 
conference program and the participant list had been sharply curtailed 
by developments within the Office of Education. The Panel had provided 
plauining money for each of these conferenoes# even though Office of 
Education funds ware paid for all of the direct conference costs and# 
needless to say# both agencies sought to have the dominant voice in 
determining how thair funds ware spent. By the time the New York 
University conference jelled Kathryn Bloom was firmly in control of the 
new Arts and Humanities Branchy hov/ever# and her influenca was unmia- 
takable amd resolute. The Arts and Humanities Branch had# by than# bean 
shifted out of the Division of Library Services and Continuing Education 
and into the Division of Educational Rasaarch, This division adminis- 
tered the Cooperative Researeh Act (through which the seminar was 
supported) and a direct line of autliority and control was# therefore, in 
effect between this new unit in the Office of Education and the few 
scattered research projects which were then being supported in the arts— 
including the New York University seminar in art education. 
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It should be added# parenthetically, that throughout Kathryn 
Bloom’s tenure In Washington, and regardless of the other responsibil- 
ities which she acquired along the way, she maintained a firm grip on 
research funds which had been allocated to the arts and humanities. It 
was her premise that, without funds which could be applied, immediately 
and directly, a small office buried in government is powerless in behalf 
of its constituency (as well as within government councils) , A recent 
interview with Miss Bloom and Frank Keppel, after both had left the 
government, revealed that Keppel had suggested she maintain this fiscal 
control and leverage, even when it might mean functioning in more of an 
operational than a policy role. There is a certain uncontes table logic 
in this argument and perhaps the survival of the Arts and Humanities 
Program as an independent unit within the Office of Education was due, 
in part, to the tenacity with which this view was defended. At the same 
time, it must also be acknowledged that this concentration on the 
research in arts education was not maintained without sacrificing other, 
perhaps equally valid, means for influencing art education. With the 
passage of several education bills in 1965 a spectrum of new possibil- 
ities opened up which were tindreamed of only months before. The Arte 
and Humanities staff, representing the only functioning arts specialists 
anywhere in the Office of Education, could have been transformed into a 
roving band of gadflies who ware charged with capitalizing on this new 
legislation. Instead, they continued to concentrate on a comparatively 
small operational program in the Bureau of Research defending it against 
encroachment from any and all sources but rarely taking aggressive 
action to expand the beachhead which Kathryn Bloom carved out when 
she prevailed over the Panel on Educational Rasaarch and Development in 
the planning the New York University conference. The powers of hind- 
sight are wondrous, however, and in 1964, when the New York University 
conference was gastatlng the veto power which Kathryn Bloom held was 
critioally Import^t. It established, once and for all, the central 
role which the Arts and Hiananities Branch would play in such matters. 

ISiat role was not to be challenged thereafter— except maybe once. 
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The Panel on Educational Ejessarch and Development was disenchanted 
over some aspects of the New York University conference , and shortly 
after its conclusion they tried to conduct their own art education 
seminar at Harvard, the details of which will be reported later in this 
study. 

In spite of the contention between the Panel and the Arts and 
Hiainanities people, however, it would be unjust if the debt which is owed 
to that Panel were not fully acknowladgsd. They did, after all, assume 
the initiative for research and development in arts when there was no 
apparent intention of doing so within the Office of Education itself. 

To an extent unknown, and perhaps unknowable at this time, the transfer 
of the Arts and Humanities Program to the Bureau of Research may have 
bean in response to this action and, if this is true, that debt is 
multiplied several fold. Ihe successful experiences of the Panel in 
upgrading math and science education was clearly not translatable into 
arts education, however, and some of the causes for this rejection will 
be repornad in later sections . 



Arts and Humanities 1964-1970 

As noted previously, the staff of the Arte and Hmnanitiee Branch 
expanded vary rapidly in 1964 , growing from two to seven professional 
people in a matter of months ♦ Most of this staff came from outside of 
government but several were transfers from other units of the Office of 
Education* Interestingly, in the eight years between the 1962 appoint- 
ment of the first staff member in music and this writing (summer, 1970) 
only fourteen persons have served with this program, and, in view of the 
high nvobility in both the professions and in government service of this 
sort, it is a remarkably small ntutiber. It is especially true in light 
of the fact that five out of the fourteen served for a year or less and 
only two served for five years or more; Kathryn Bloom from 1963 to 1968 
and Harold Arbarg from 1962 to the present C1^70) . The staff meit^jers 
were designated as educational specialists in various fields and most 
had established professional reputations prior to their appointmant in 
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the Arts Humanities Branch. Upon leaving v^aahlngton they returned 

either to universities or to foundations or r in one instance, to an 



educational laboratory. The following list spells out their responsi-- 
bilities and the dates of their service with Arts and Humanities Branch 
Program. 



Harold Arberg. . • 

Kathryn Bloom. . • 
Irving Brown . . . 

Junius Eddy. , - , 

Martin Engle . • • 
Richard Grove. • • 
Harlan Hoffa . . . 
Esther Jackson . . 
Staley Madeja . . 
Cheater Neudling . 
Charles Mark . . • 



music education specialist 

director * . 

director ... 

theatre and dance education 

specialist 

specialist in arts program 

for the disadvantaged 

humanities specialist 

art museOTi specialist 

art education specialist 

theatre education specialist 

art education specialist 

humanities specialist 



1962-1968 

1968-1970 



1963-1968 

1966-1960 



1966 - 1969 

1968-1970 

1964-1968 

1964-1967 

1964 

1967 - 1968 
1964-1965 



Gonsult^t on state arts councils. 



1964 



Jack Morrison theatre and dance education. . . . 

specialist 

Lola Erickson Rogers . science museum specip,list 

Bugena Wanner arts specialist. . , , 



1965-1966 



1964-1968 



1969-1970 



Four research or administrative assistants were also employed to 
support the professional staff and these young women were invaluable 
in maintaining the day to day operation of tl.a progrOTi. Their duties 
ranged from drafting replies to inquiries, to maintaining the contract 
records, to standing in for the professional staff when they were 
otiierwise occupied. Suzanne Dudley, Judith Charring ton Coffey, 
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Helene Tucker and Esther Nichols occupied thesa positions at various 
times and, at this writing, Mrs. Tucker and Mrs. Coffey remain active 
in the program. 

No on© who was not a part of the Arts and Humanities staff can 
fully savor its tone during the "good years" from 1964 to 1968 but some 
hint of it may be captured in a brief description of the setting and 
the daily routine. The suite of offices which the Arts amd HOTianitiss 
Program occupied were fairly typical of those to which other Office of 
Education units ware aseignedp Kathryn Bloom had a fairly spacious, 
well furnished outer office, marred only by an uninspiring view of a 
wholesale grocery vrarehouse across the street and three floors below, 
Harold Arberg, by virtue of seniority and squatters rights, also had an 
outer office but all of the other specialists were assigned to the 
windowless inner offices which came to be known as "bins." These 
offices were across the hall from those ©coupied by Miss Bloom, Arberg 
and Richard Grove (whose office adjoined theirs but was not favored by 
a view of anything but four walls) ^d, in effect, there were two 
suites of offices separated by a racetrack corridor which completely 
circled the building like an inner ring. These bins were stark and 
cheerless, the separating partitions were metal and acoustically quite 
transparent, and the furniture was straight government issue. Sheer 
visual hunger drove most of the arts spaciallsts who occupied these 
inner offices to add color to their walla and no one entering the 
building for the first time had any trouble identifying the Arts and 
Humanities offices. Posters, drawings, prints, photos and aometiines 
plain pieces of colored paper covered the walls like shingles and the 
affect was unmistakable, if not startling. 

Each specialist shared a secretary and a research assistant with 
someone else and both the secretaries and the assistants had desks in 
an adjoining area. Each specialist also enjoyed thm use of toll free 
long distance telephone service and many hours ware spent nurturing tile 
constituency by this means . Most of the spscialiats also traveled 
eKtensively in an effort to carry the Program to collagaa or schools, 
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or state departments of education or meetings of professional associ- 
ations and eometljnes it became a question of who , if anyone , was 
"tending the shop." 

Internal operations —the classic form of bureaucracy which has 
evolved in governmental operations sinca the time of George Washington — 
frustrated all of the specialists some of the time and some of the 
specialists all of the time (which explains their short tenure) but, 
generally speaking, these frustrations ware short lived, though always 
present in one form or another. The need to "beat the ayatem," some- 
times became almost compulsive and, happily, the system often proved 
beatable. If it had not been so vulnerable the lurts and Humanities 
Program could probably not have functioned but, needless to say, the 
staff were not especially popular with some of the functionaries, who 
were by-passed, over-ridden, or simply ignored in the process. 

Job descriptions had been prepared for each apecialiat prior to 
appointment but, in effect, each had the liberty to build the job in 
his own image. This freedom to use a personal style in handling 
Program activities was probably as important as any other factor in the 
success of the total operation. One other characteristic also distin- 
guished the Arts and Hiimanitias staff from most others in the Office of 
Education and, for lack of a better term, it must be called esprit da 
corps. Shared professional concerns were often eKprassad (and sometimes 
resolved) in rush hour traffic, since several specialiata rode into the 
office together in the morning and home together in the evening, and 
long lunches well away from the office routine were also not an 
uncommon arena for settling problems. The staff was, in short, a tight 
little band (eapaeially after some of those lunches) who distrusted "the 
system" and who depended heavily upon one another and if they seemed to 
be somewhat apart from the rest of the Office of Education it was mostly 
a matter of choice# They identified, initially at least, with their 
constituency, rather than with the goverimtent, and it was only as they 
remained longer in the position that a more balanced, sense of whom to 
represent and whan, was develops. To represent the professional inter- 
ests to government and the goverrmiental interest to the professions 



equally well was a difficult assignment and perhaps one of reasons for 
the limited tenure of most specialists was the realization that the 
longer they remained a part of government, the more isolated they 
beoame from the professional concerns which had brought them into the 
federal service in the first place* It then became a choice situation 
and# for better or worse, moat of the specialists eventually chose to 
return to professional activity outside of government last they bacame 
too *'fadaralized" to function effectively anywhere except in government 

The pinch in the federal budget after 1968 had a drastic effect 
upon the Arts and Humanities Program, in terms of both its personnel 
and its ability to support research activity in the arts, and Kathryn 
Bloom’s resignation in 1968 after a year's partial leave of absence, 
surely contributed to this attenuation of the program as wall. At this 
writing, the staff of the Arts and Humanities Program has been reduced, 
through unfilled resignations , from seven back to the two which it had 
in 1963, and its ability to support new research has been virtually 
wiped out. In light of this fact, the Camelot-like atmosphere of the 
period in which these conferences took place was all the more signifi- 
cant* Morale throughout the entire Office of Education was high in the 
mid 60 *s and that in the Arts and Humanities Program was especially so, 
relations with the profasaiona and the professional associations were 
mutually reinforcing, and there existed a sense of buoyant optimism 
overall which may n^var be recaptured* The conferences which took 
place in this period reflected a feeling that all things ware possible 
and thus was, perhaps, typical of the times. 

By conventional measures of historical events, the years 1964 to 
1966 are very recent indeed, in other ways they seem quite remote, 
however, and it is difficult to avoid thinking of them as part of 
another era. If the atmoephere in which these conferences took place 
seems dream^like by present day standards, however, it is only 
necessary to recognize that dreams and hopes are not unrelated and 
these conferences did take place in a most hopeful time* The proceed- 
ings and the recommendation CBn only be understood in this light. 
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Chapter III 



THE CONFERENCE GAME 



Between October 1964 and November 1966 seventeen conferences, 
seminars, and symposia relating to art education were conducted of 
which twelve were supported by the Arts and Humanities Program as 
developmental activities. One was underwritten by the Arts and 
Humanities Program through direct payment of costs from its operating 
budget, one was supported by another federal agency, one was funded by 
a foundation, and one by a non-profit corporation. These conferenoes 
were conducted in locales as far separated as Santa Monica, California 
and Belgrade, Yugoslavia. They were comparatively short term, most 
running two to four days, and attendance was strictly controlled? the 
largest having ninety participants, the smallest seventeen. In 
additiDn, a number of other meetings were "spun off" from the original 
seventeen conferences, creating a total of twenty-three sessions all 
told. 

The number of individuals and institutions who were involved in 
these conferences suggests an extensive range in any of several 
dimensions. In the twenty-three meetings no less than 753 different 
individuals were involved representing, between them, 130 domestic 
colleges and universities, 9 foreign universities, 28 state education 
systems, 180 school systems, 22 museums, 11 federal agencies, 2 inter- 
national organizations, 11 national professional associations, 13 state 
and local organizations, 11 institutes and laboratories, 6 foundations 
and 14 private organizations. Only three states (Alaska, Nevada and 
North Dakota) were unrepresented by either a college or a school systaa 
in any conference. The populations of these states rank fifty-first 
(behind the District of Colxuttiia) , fiftieth, and forty-fifth respec- 
tively and, at the risk of extrapolating beyond the data, it seems that 
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a relationship might exist betwaan the population of a state and the 
level of arts education which it supports. A complete breakdown of this 
data is listed in an AppendiK to this study, which includes the names 
of all individual and institutional participants , the numbers at each 
conference, and pattern of their participation. 

The following list indicates the title of each of the conferences, 
its dates, the name of the conference coordinator, and the location. 
Unless otherwise noted, each was supported by the Arts aoid Humanities 
Program. 

1. Seminar on Elementary and Secondary School EduGation in 
the Visual Arts . 

Howard Conant, principal investigator 
New York University 

October 8^11, 1964, at New York University 

2. Meeting on Art Education . 

Joseph Turner, conference planner 
Harvard University 

Sponsored by the Office of Science and Teahnology 
Dacember 18-19, 1964, at Harvard University 

3. Conferencs on a Longitudinal Study of Expressive 
Behavior in the Arts . 

Jack Morrison, principal investigator 
University of California at Los Angeles 
February 18-20, 1965, in Santa Monica, California 

4. Research and Development Team for the Improv^ent of 
Teaching Art Appreciation in the Secondary Schools . 

David Eeker, principal investigator 
Ohio State University 

June 28 - August 27, 1965, at Ohio State University 

5. A Seminar in Art Iducation for Research and Gurriculum 
Pavelopment . 

Edward Mattil, principal investigator 
Pennsylvania State University 

August 30 - September 9, 1965, at Pennsylvania State 
Univaraity 
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6, Humanltias and the Schools , 

Richard Miller, conference coordinator 
University of Kentucky 
Sponsored by Westab Inco^orated 
December 9-10, 1965, at University of Kentucky 

"7- Uses of Newer Media in hxt Education . 

Vincent Lanier, project director 
National Art Education Association 
December 13-17, 1965, in Washington, D* C* 

8. A, Developmental Conferenga to Eatablish Guidelines 
for the Teaching of Art Appreciation. 

Jeanne Orr, principal invastigator 
Ohio State University 

January 15--19, 1966, at Ohio State University 

A Conference on the Role of the Crafts in Education , 

Jean Delius, principal investigator 
State University of New York 

March 23-25, 1966, in Niagara Falla, N York 

10. Conference on Instructional Televieion in Art 
Education . 

Edwin Cohen, conference coordinator 
Indisuia University 

Sponsored by National Center for School and College 
Television 

2—3, 1966, at Indiana University 

11* An Institute for Hesearch In Art Education . 

Margaret Kiley, project director 
George Washington University 

July 5 - August 12, 1966, at the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D* G. 

12. Intarnatlonal Leadership Conference in Art Education * 

Charles Dorn, principal investigator 
National Art Education Association 
July 27“29, 1966, in Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

13. Conference on Museums and Education . 

Charles Blitzer, principal investigator 
l^ithsonian Institution 

August 21^26, 1966, at the University of Vermont 
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14. Conference on Curriculum md Instructional 
ImprQvtmeni~ in Art Education * 

Alice Bauingarrier , principal investigator 
' National Art Education Association 
Sapteinber 20-22, 1966, in Washington, D. C. 

15. A Confarenoa on Advanced Placainant In Art. 

Barnard tonest, principal investigator 
Colorado Collage 

October 13-15, 1966, in Colorado Springs 

16. A S^lnar on the Role of the Arts in Maating the 
Social and Educational Needs of the Dlsadvantagad. 

Hanna Hose, principal investigator 
Brooklyn Muae\m 

November 15-19, 1966, in Gaithersburg, Maryland 

17. Aesthetic Education Conferences at the Whitney 
Musaim of AmeriGan Art and ^oda Island School 
of Design, conference coordinators Harlan Hof fa 
(in New York) and Manual Barkan (in Providence) . 

Sponsored by U. 8, Office of Education (in Nev 
York) and Ohio State University and Central 
Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory, 

Inc , (in Providence ) 

January 20-21; July 24-25, 1967, respectively 



How It Cams About 



The developmental activities program of the Cooperative Eesearch 
Program was unique in several ways , not the least of which was that 
only invited proposals could be considered. The June 1963 Cooperative 
Rasearch Newsletter spelled out the conditions under which such 
invitations could be issued as follows s 

The developmental activities of the Cooperative 
Rasaarch Program are to be viewed as stimulatory in 
nature, opening up new research and development problems 
for further a3q>loration. The general purposes are (1) 
to increase the quantity of high quality researoh and 
development projects in particular areas of education, 

(2) to promote large-scale , collaborative attacks on 
unusually pressing problems, and (3) to enhance the 
competence of those engaged in educational research. 

n * * 
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Participation in these activities is by invitation 
only. A proposal submitted without such an invitation 
will not be accepted. However, if individuals or groups 
have ideas for developmental activities they may contact 
a member of the Cooperative Research Program, (34) 



Application instructions for the Arts and Humanities Branch were 
prepared in late 1964 and though they were necessarily "not official, 
and for information only" they further amplified on the invitational 
nature of developmental activities by noting that the preliminary 
discussion must be with a staff member of the Arts and Humanities 
Branch, not merely with someone in the Cooperative Reaeareh Program, if 
it were to be an arts conference. 

The developmental activities program clearly provided a vehicle 
for the Arts and Humanities Branch to assume the Initiative in control- 
ling the direction of its research support functions and, moreover, it 
offered an almost unparalleled latitude in so doing. In much the same 
way that Conmissioner Keppel had grafted the Cultural Affairs Branch 
onto the research bureau and renamed it the Arts and Humanities Branch 
because "that was where money was," the Arts and Hiananities Branch took 
hold of the developmental activities idea because it served the research 
needs of the arts professions better than any other vehicle which was 
then available. In neither instanoe was there an assumption that either 
research, per se, or conferences, as such, represented the only means 
of proceeding. In the context of the times it made sense, however, 
and, more importantly, it offered much needed professional visibility 
to the newly established Arts and Humanities Program as well as an 
opportunity to involve a maximum nuitfcer of people at a minimum cost to 
Uie total Cooperative Research Program budget. 



The invitational nature of these confarences and seminars was 
crucial to their success, however, since the conference theme, the 
planning phases, and the participant list were controlled, or at least 
strongly influenaed, by Arts and Humanities input. 
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The operation usually followed somewhat these lines. Either some- 
one on the Arts and Humanities Branch staff or softieone in his field 
developed a‘ conference idea which seamed to promise a fresh insight into 
a oritical problem. In some instances it was a confined effort and, in 
more than one case, the conference idea was only accepted after a con- 
sidar^le amount of back and forth haggling between the principals. 

Once framed in aui acceptable fomat, the entire Arts and Humanities 
staff considarad the idea, toe defense of which usually fell to the 
person who brought it up in the first place. If it was approved at this 
juncture an invitation for a fully developed proposal was issued and, 
when this proposal was received, it was re-evaluated and put through the 
normal channels of internal and external review, processing, and 
contracting. 

These evaluations and approvals established the base line for 
further activity and, normally, they were completed several months 
before the conference was convened. Between the signing of the contract 
and the opening session of the conference many critical decisions had 
to be made. These related to the overall conference calendar, the 
participant list, staffing patterns, site selection, papers to be 
presented, conference avaluati^, transcribing and recording, the 
preparation of the final report, and an infinite variety of details 
regarding travel, acGorranodations, required services amd relations with 
cooperating instltutioni. The bulk of this rasponslbility fell on the 
parson who ha i been designated as toe "project director" or "conference 
coordinator," In most instances, however, a plamning committee was 
also sat up and several meetings of this group were convened well in 
advance of the conference to advise the project director. Needless to 
say, a member of the Arts and Humanities staff invariably monitored 
these sessions to make sure that toe governmental interests were repre" 
sented and accommodated. 

After the conference adjourned and the last of the participants 
had boarded their planes for home the conference coordinator was left 
with the unenviable task of assembling a report which reflected toe 
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8\jbstanee of the conference which had just concluded. The wreckage in 
which he invariably found himself may have included watery ice buckets, 
dirty coffee cups, a hfingover, aome unaccountable bills from room 
service, reel after reel of audio tape, five hundred pounds of audio- 
equifstient , undecipherable jottings which presumably recorded 
discussion group recoirmendations and, last but not least, a firm 
resolve to never, but never, become involved in anything remotely 
resembling a conference again. Eventually, however, the proceedings 
were assembled from the tapes, the tranacripts, and the written record. 
Because the coordinators typioally (and appropriately) felt the need to 
produce documents which gave full cognizance to all opinions expressed, 
however, their reports were often so dense as to be impenetrable to the 
uncommitted. As archival material, representing the complete record of 
a conference, they were both invaluable and irreplacable but as clarion 
calls to action these reports have proven resounding duds, in those 
instances where a popularized version of the report was prepared, as 
with the Penn State Conference or that on the Arts and the Poor, a 
greater readership probably occurred but oven here it would be difficult 
to prove that they stimulated new research efforts to any appreciable 
degree. Nevertheless, a recent search through the lists of approved 
projects indicates that no less than sixteen proposals were written and 
accepted by conferees in the period following the conferences and it is 
reaBonable to assume that at least some of these may have been attrib- 
utable to the conference participation. 

The Non-Cons equances 

If the Arts and Humanities staff in Washington ei^ ctad a great 
flood of research proposals following these conferences they must have 
been doidsly disappointed; first, because no such flood ooeurred and, 
secondly, because the federal trough want dry at just about the time 
when the maximum payoff in proposals might have been expected and, even 
when new research interests were stimulated, the Arts and Humanities 
Program was incapable of supporting them. 
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A telated issus has to do with whsther tha Arts aid Humanitiss 
staff was overwhelmingly coitmitted to research as the panacea for all 
educational problems. A recent letter to Francis Keppel seeking this 
judgments on this issue asked him, Bpecifically , "what factors affected 
the decision to place the Arts and Kumanitiaa Program within the Bureau 
of Research and, then, what influenced the deciBion to retain it in that 
slot after new legislation was passed which tdirust many divisions in 
all bureaus into decisions affecting the arts?” His reply was provided 
in an interview several months later and, as previouBly indicated, he 
offered a Willy Sutton-like explanation saying, in effect, "that was 
where the money was . " 

Government prograins in education, than as now, rarely proviaa 
flj,scretionary funds and most legislation is written in a manner which 
prevents the application of appropriations to unpredesignated problems. 
In 1964 the arts and humanities were clearly "unpredesignated" anywhere 
in the Office of Education and Keppel' s insertion of the Arts and 
Humanities Branch into the Bureau of Research reflected his judgment 
that (1) without money to implement educational change no change is 
likely to occur and (2) the funds available through the Cooperative 
Pg 30 arch Program offered the best iimnediately available source of money 
to initiate changes in the way the arts and humanities were taught. 

This attitude prevailed and had proven sufficiently effective by the 
time Keppel resigned so that the Arts and Hwnanities Program remained in 
that bureau throughout its entire history. At the same time, it also 
planted the faintly subversive idea that expediency rather than any 
unvarnished faith in research was responsible for that decision and this 
idea unacknowledged though it was , colored a great many subsequent 
decisions — not the least of which was the recruitment of staff. The 
Art and Humanities staff were obviously not brought to Washington 
because of their exceptional reaearch abilities nor because they could 
a^pply computer— like precision to the many very real issues in arts 
education. Moreover, the context in which they operated was not one 
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which d^anded a vigorous research orientation nor, in fact, was pres^ 
sure ever applied to impose a more hard-^osed attitude on this staff. 

In the final analysis, it must be admitted that there was no 
trauma at 40D Maryland Avenue, S. W. , because seme conferences which 
were supposed to stimulate research in the arts did not always have 
that effect. The effects which they did have^-those of rubbing 
strangers together in the hope of building professional fires, or of 
rattling the bones in various academic closets — were most often enough 
to dry those tears of disappointment which may have flowed or to still 
the outrage which might otherwise have been heard. 

The Way It Was 

A standard conference format has evolved over a period of years , 
if not centuries, and though it may not have bean consciously patterned 
after that of the classroom, certain similarities of sige, of patterns 
of attending and responding, and of time utilization are inescapable. 
Typically, the art education conferences were attended by thirty-five 
to forty participants, the conference calendar incorporated recesses of 
various sorts , a range of large group and small group activities were 
planned to provide a variety of patterns of participation, the setting 
was chosen for its isolation from outside distractions, a pre^determined 
task or function, in which all participants had a st^e, was commonly 
accepted, one individual played the role of "teacher," although he 

was usually called the conference coordinator. 

A characteristic pattern of social dynamics also became classic 
in these conferences. In this, the participants will have arrived at 
the conference site throughout the afternoon and evening of the day 
preceding the conference. They check in at the conference hotel, 
unpack, scan some of the literature which had been sent to them earlier 
(feeling slightly guilty that they had not done so previously) , md then 
they gravitate, like swallows to Capistrano, toward the bar or whatever 
reasonable substitute may exist*-a lounge, the lobby, or a panoramic 
view of the setting. EKparienced conference planners try to locate a 
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setting in which the bar overlooks a panoramic view, thus satisfying 
both the lookers and the drinkers in one fall swoop. In any event, as 
the conferees make this ritual pilgriminage in search of a familiar face, 
or a cold glass, or both, he will almost invariably come across a 
colleague whom he is surprised to see there* He is surprised either 
because the colleague is obviously too young or inexperienced or naive 
or downright stupid to contribute much to such an august gathering! or 
perhaps because the colleague stands so high in his profession that his 
attendance at conferences such as this seems out of character! or 
perhaps because the colleague, however competent he might be in his own 
area of specialization, seems to be totally in the wrong ball park. The 
responsa to each of these situations is also typical. In the first 
case, it is to wonder anew a^out the wisdom, judgment, conmion sense, or 
ganeral capacity of whoever it was that put together the participant 
list or perhaps, to wonder whether some of the younger members of the 
profession might be gaining on him with msuapacted speed. In the 
second instance, the response is also likely to be two-^sidedi first to 
be flattered to be included in such august company and then, on second 
thought, to feel some momentary panic ^out his ovm contribution in such 
a gathering. He may also wonder whether this giant in his profession 
may be slipping a bit. In the third instance the raaponae may be to go 
back to the room to raread the letter of invitation, wondering all the 
while whether he is in the right place, or at best, whether something 
had been overlooked in that next to the last paragraph of the letter of 
invitation. Ihe point of this hypothetical psychodrama is that even 
before the conference begins and before any given participant says as 
much as "hallo” to anyone else, unes^ected and unintended tensions may 
already exist in the minds of some participants# 

Act two of the preconferenoe drajna takes place after a small group 
of previously acquainted participants have gathered at the local water-^ 
ing hole and exchanged some pleasantries and a bit of professional 
gossip# ThQ opening wedge for the next gair^it comes when one of the 
group admits that he has not the foggiest notion what this conference is 



suppossd to ba all about ^ that ha wonders what-in-hell he is doing here 
in the first placa^ and he seriously doubts whether anything will come 
of it anyway. The setting may change {sometimes it is at breakfast 
before the opening session) but, invariably, someone says something of 
that order before the first saasion of the conferenGe, and, when it 
happana, it has the effect of directing the attention of this casually 
assembled group to the coming events and of coalescing them, even before 
the first session opens. The opinions ^ beliefs and judgments which are 
then voiced, often cause attitudes to gel Md, as a result ^ this group 
may keep its identity throughout the subsequent sessions. In short, it 
becomes one clique of conference participants and, at adjacent ts^les, 
other such groups are also forming. These assart^lages do, of course, 
shift somewhat during the conference; some new members are attracted 
and some of the original group may drop away, but the existence of 
groups within groups at any conference must be accepted as a fact of 
life. It affects the general tone of later discussions and this pre- 
vailing attitude, needless to say, cannot help but color the outcome 
whether in print or in the minds of the discussants after they leave. 

Then the conference begins; most often with a keynote\ address 

intended to inspire and a "charge to the conference" intended to 

\ 

instruct; the former delivered by the most prestigious available 
dignitary who can make any kind of sense of the topic and the latter by 
the conference "ringmaster," Following this, a series of other, more 
or lass, formal addraasea may be delivered or perhaps small groups are 
formed, under the nominal direction of a discussion leader, for more 
active consideration of the topic* 

These discussion groups are often the lifeblood of a eonferance 
but, for several reasons, they are not unmixed blessings. First, 
because their full flavor is difficult to recapture for the printed 
conference proceedings ^ the long range impact is minimal and usually 
limited to those who participated. Second, because the discussion 
group assignments are usually predetermined before the conference 
begins, they rarely, if ever, coincide with the informal groups which 



were eharacteriged as "cliques" in the preceding paragraphs. This means 
that, in effect, two diacussion groups are underway simultaneously, one 
formal and one informal, one recorded (hopefully) and one totally 
unrecorded. The other side of this coin is that such parallel group- 
ings do afford a crossover between the formal groups which would be 
difficult to attain otherwise. 

Within the discussion groups at most of the conferences the first 
session, and perhaps the first two or three, are often fruitless in 
terms of significant output. They have bean called "cathartic sessions" 
and the tex-m is undoubtedly appropriate on several accounts. They are 
filled with bombast, fuiictional irralevancies , and status jousting. 

Once past this point, however, the diseussion groups move at a steadily 
increasing pace toward their closing meeting. At this last session, 
almost miraculously, everything seems to fall into place and not one 
such group out of all the art education conferences failerl to achieve 
some sort of closure in its final session. A small lesson in social 
dynamios seems evident from this fact. 

Differences and Similarities 

The seventeen conferences under consideration have been referred 
to as though they were virtually uniform in size, format and duration, 
but this is only marginally true. The achoolish format previously 
mentioned was characteristic of most conferences, but there were 
deviations from this pattern in a number of caaes. 

The Eeker Art Appreciation activity, as an example, extended 
throughout an entire summer instead of the usual three or four days and 
so did that on the Museum and the Art Teacher. These two were also 
different from the other conferences, and from each other, in other 
ways. The former was a developmental activity in the purest sense of 
the word, involving a small team of carefully selected scholars and 
researchers who worked for eight weeks on the preparation of foundation 
papers in art appreciation. The latter was, in some measure, a training 
activity in which selected teachers were brought to the National Gallery 
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of in Washington for six weeks to e>^lore the feasibility of using 

a museum as a teacher training site. In the course of this eKperiment 
the teachers/ wero of course, trained (in addition to being the subjects 
for the experiment) and, when it was over, the only real critsria for 
its evaluation was whether their teaching had been influenced by the 
process. Neither of these developmental activities, then, fell into 
the classic pattern which Thomas Clemens called ‘'revival meetings.” 

Most of the other conferences had their peculiarities also, 
though all were somewhat alike in gane^ 1 format. The objectives of 
the Penn State Conference, the New York University Seminar, and the 
Symposium on the Crafts, for example, consciously and intentionally, 
injected the "real art world" into that of art education by offering an 
audience of art educators to artists, critics, and historians. The 
media conference sought to do the same thing with audio-visual special^ 
ists of various persuasions including film makers, conanunications 
theorists, and technological specialists. The aesthetic education 
conference and that on express iva behavior made particular efforts to 
confront behavioral scientists and arts people with each other in the 
hope that some sparks might be struck. The Belgrade Conference and the 
one on the Arts and the Poor had political overtones , however uninten- 
tional, which were unmistakable and which differentiated them from those 
in which only aesthetic or scholarly or pedogogical issues were 
discussed. The Supervisors Conference was intended to help city and 
state school art administrators interpret and apply research findings 
and, in this sense, it had both training and a dissemination functions. 

These then, represent some of the more evident differences between 
the various conferences which can be deduced from the conference 
structure or the stated objectives. The reconenandations which are 
stated in the final reports and conference procaedings will, of coursa, 
present other more radical diffaranGes, and they will comprise the 
succeeding section of this report. 
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On the matter of similarities , enough has been said about 
organizational norms and social dynamics so these matters need no 
further amplification. Suffice it to say that the one essential fact 
that linked all of these diverse activities together was that none was 
intended to stand alone. Regardless of differences in purpose or 
pattern, each of the conferences was intended to be an interim step, a 
facilitating mechanism, an instrumentality for something beyond the 
conference per si. That "something beyond" was originally intended to 
be a well mounted and coordinated research effort but this ideal might 
have been unrealistic, even in the years when idealism was fashionable, 
and it is surely a vagrant dream today. 

Some benefits may yet be salvagable from these conferences, 
however, and to the extent that recommendations which were intended to 
serve research goals can be turned around and given new meaning in 
other contexts, some good may still be realized. Each of the conference 
reports concluded with a series of recommandationB which were unavoid- 
ably isolated from those of every other conference. Certain similari- 
ties exist between these recommendations, however, and though they may 
seem frail, vulnerable and too easily ignored when read singly they 
again in strength when seen in conjunction with one another. The intent 
of the remainder of this report will be to isolate and recombine those 
shared and mutually reinforcing recommendatlona which the various 
conference reports contain. 
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Chapter IV 



THE EFFLUENT 

Each of the conferences triggered more or less specific racoinmen-- 
dations for further inquiry, for new programs, or for additional 
dialogue, and they represent, in toto, a varitable flood of suggestion 
for the redress of grievances in art education , It might be said that 
their effect was more cathartic than functional, however, since few 
specific proposals for research, curriculum development, program 
analysis, or new instructional strategy can be tied directly to these 
raeommendations « In spite of this fact, the conferences can scarcely 
be faulted for a lack of ideational fluency or for a failure to elicit 
heartfelt, and often passionate, pleas for educational changa in the 
arts^ This much they had aplenty and if their long term impact has bean 
less than once predicted the fault is not a shortage of material with 
which to work. 

This chapter will identify those recommendations which were 
repeated in several reports, on the assumption that these suggestions 
represent some of the most pervasive and all-encompassing needs of art 
education. It will also set forth a most prograitmiatic evaluation 
principal, based on the perpetuation of conference activity in subse- 
quent events . This standard , more than any other , has served as the 
criteria for judging the effectiveness of conferences though its 
existence has rarely bean acknowledged. 



The Perpetuation Principle 

Most of the proceedings and reports which emanated from these 
oonferences carried the seeds of their own self^perpetuation within 
them and, had it been otherwise, they would have been dubbed failures 
from the outset. The seeds of self-perpetuation and the facts thereof 
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are not the same thing, however, nor are the means to realising such an 
affect always clear, nor, in fact, are the patterns of change constant 
from one set of circumstances to another. For example, no relationship 
seems to exist between quantitative input, such as the size of the 
budget or the niamber of participants, and the long term Impact which may 
have bean realized, and it is equally difficult to set up genaralizable 
or iter ia by which all of the conferences might be evaluated^ One 
generalization can be made, however, and it is that a conference of the 
sort under discussion is successful to the extent that it is self-- 
perpetuating or that sOTiething lives on after the conferenca itself ia 
over. Contrarily, it may be called unsuccessful if it evokes nothing 
beyond itself. Such a definition of succass could probably be applied 
to society at large or to life itself if one were to be philosophic 
about it but, if so, it only serves to demonstrate that man will grasp 
at any means, even a conference, to cast his shadow on future events. 

If judged by the principle of self -perpetuation, some of the con- 
ferences in art education ware clearly more successful than others. The 
Whitney Museum Conferenca, for example, was the first in the aesthetic 
education series aiid it was short, small, and inaxpensive. It has had 
a continuing impact on arts education, however, and the events which 
were then set in motion have continued to develop in the succeeding 
years. CEMREL, the educational laboratory in St. Louis, picked up the 
idea and it has proven to be one of their most successful efforts; a 
fact amply demonstrated by their unprecedented long term contract with 
the Office of Education's Laboratory Division to continue the program. 
The Colorado Springs Advanced Placement Conference was also supported by 
a comparatively small grant and attended by a relatively small number of 
people, yet, it resulted in an acceptance of the advanced placement 
idea in art by several cooperating groups, including Educational Tasting 
Service, the JDR 3rd Fund, and the National Arts Endowment. They are, 
at present, cooperating in the support of a full scale national testing 
prograun which is expected to be fully operational by 1972, The TV 
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guideline conference also falls into this category since it did, in 
fact, produce a publication entitled Guidelines for Art Instruction 
through Television for the Eleiaentarv Schools « Whether these guidelines 
have had much impact on the many locally produced instructional tele- 
vision programs in art is debatable. What is not debatable, however, is 
the currently on-going production of thirty art education prpgrams in 
art by the sponsors of that original conference. Their 

continued interest in art education may be attributable to many factors 
but one of them, almost certainly, must have been their sense of success 
with that first conference. 

Such examples, if taken by themselves, might suggest that the 
smaller the input, dollarwise and peoplewise, the greater the output 
over the long haul. In addition to their smallness, however, these 
meetings also shared one other quality; all three were clearly goal 
directed. In the Advanced Placement euid the Aesthetic Education confer- 
ences, as well as that on TV guidelines, the objective was clearly to 
set up a new kind of program and the means used was to assemble a group 
of carefully selected persons for that particular purpose. 

Other conferences, the Cambridge session for example, or perhaps 
the Morrison Conference on Expressive Behavior, had no such specific 
goals in the proposal nor, it is safe to say, did they exist in the 
minds of most participants either. The same could also be said for the 
NAEA Conference on Newer Media, or the second Ohio State Conference on 
Art Appreciation., In none of these instances was there an operational 
goal and, as a consequence, none of them created much of a ripple beyond 
the immediate conference scene. In short, they did not perpetuate the 
ideas they sought to advance. They failed to marshal resources or to 
mobilize the profession in pursuit of professionally significant goals 
and by this criteria they did not accomplish their purpose. For most of 
the participants, to say nothing of -the profession at large, the 
influence of such meetings was obviously short lived end, even though 
the conference itself may have been both enjoyable and stimulating, its 
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intended purpose did not often survive the flight home. Some confer- 
ences^ like some fish, do not travel well. 

The lack of specific operational goals does not, in and of itself, 
diminish the value of a conference, but where such goals are absent it 
certainly means that evaluation must be in other, more indirect terms* 
Those conferences which were deemed successful in the preceding para- 
graphs were clearly goal directed and they can be easily evaluated in 
terms of their success in reaching those goals. Others may best be 
defined as boundary-breaking conferences, and both the New York 
University and the Gaithersburg Conferences fall into this category - 
The planners of these conferences conscientiously tried to build both a 
progrcLin and a roster of participants which would bring together differ- 
ing views of a common problem. The intent was to stimulate fresh 
thinking and a free exchange of ideas, with the underlying assumption 
that no one point of view was sufficient unto itself. To the extent 
that the exchange continued after these conferences had adjourned they, 
too, may be judged successful. On the other hand, when the Panel on 
Educational Research and Development set up the Cambridge conference 
there was an evident intention to impose the successful methods of 
innovation from science education on art educators and it bombed out, in 
part, because of the heavy handed paternalism which was involved. This 
meeting, in addition to the New York University seminar, the several 
museum conferences, the crafts project and others, were highly success- 
ful in another v;ay, however. They initiated a tentative, much needed 
and still imperfect dialogue between art educators and representatives 
of the art world outside of education; art critics, art historians, 
craftsmen, museum people, and studio artists of various persuasions. 
Imperfect and tentative though it may be, it was a beginning, and, on 
that account alone, a forward step must be acknowledged. 

A third cluster of conferences were less than wholly successful 
because factors which were separate from the conference itself intruded. 
In these, the goals often seemed close to realization by the closing 
session but, as time passed, that sense of success faded under pressure 
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from external events. The classic example of this was the Belgrade 
Conference. The promise of increased international cooperation in art 
education was unmistakable in the svutimer of 1966 but it had whithered 
badly by 1967 and it was a totally dead issue by 1969 when the Inter- 
national Society for Education through Art (INSEA) held its triennial 
congress in New York. The opportunity for international leadership in 
art education which the American’s had shown in Belgrade was impossible 
to maintain in the presence of the image of America which our foreign 
policy evoked in many places around the world. 

To a lesser extent, the initial promise of the Penn Stats Confer- 
ence was also eroded by these same forces. Each participant at this 
conference was expected to prepare a research proposal which could be 
submitted to the U. S. Office of Education. Mattil’s final report 
incorporates the abstracts of fifteen such proposals, and though almost 
every art educator who had a demonstrated research interest was at this 
conference only a few were successful in their efforts to obtain the 
support they requested. Timing was, of course, a factor in this dis- 
appointment because the much touted ability of the Arts and Humanities 
Program to support research all but evaporated shortly thereafter in 
the face of changing of federal priorities. In spite of this, however, 
the Penn State Conference has probably had a more lasting effect on art 
education than all the others combined, the principal reason being the 
meaty character of the seminar report and its wide distribution through 
university channels. Five years after that seminar the report was still 
being distributed regularly for use by graduate students at Penn State 
and other universities. In addition, the sequence of events which 
eventually led to the Aesthetic Education Program were also initiated at 
Penn State and high marks are warranted on that account also. 

The output of the 1967 Gaithersbxirg Conference on the Arts and the 
Poor also fell on somewhat sterile ground because of poverty in the 
poverty programs of government. In spite of this, two of the programs 
which were reported at this conference did receive additional support 
after the conference and two others ’’moved more directly into the 



educational mainstream" on the basis of contacts made at the sessions. 
These four programs were already established, however, and their earlier 
success was the reason that their participation had been solicited in 
the first place. in the first two instances, the high professional 
stature of the program directors (Budd Schulberg and Dorothy Maynor) 
provided a sort of bond or warranty for the investment, however, and the 
other two were both embedded in governmental agencies. In spite of 
these benefits, and a few others which were more ^serendipitous than 
intentional, no significant impact beyond the participemt group has yet 
to be reported and, under existing circumstances, it seems unlikely that 
the poor will receive much art or that the arts of the poor will receive 
much research attention. Neither art people nor poor people seem 
terribly high in current federal priorities and woe be unto the artist 
who is also poor. 

Obviously these conferences seem to differ markedly when judged 
according to the perpetuation principle; some remain vital and vigorous 
while others are doornail dead. Such judgments are only valid on the 
basis of that single scale, however, and other judgments might be 
reached if the material which now lies dormant the conference reports 
could be broadcast more widely, or if the recom^ dations from each 
conference could be related to those of others the interest of 
multiplying their impact. The following sectic will isolate four 
clusters of recommendations which were repeatec in several conference 
reports. These clusters of concern relate to teacher training, inter*- 
disciplinary interest, direct confrontations between students and bona 
fide art or artists, and, finally, audio visual needs for arts instruc- 
tion. Collectively, they represent a sweeping mandate for change in 
art education for the next decade. 

Remaking the Teacher 

One recommendation, above all others, seemed to persist throughout 
the conference reports and, though it was phrased in various ways, the 
intent was unmistakably the same. The central point in this recurrent 
theme was that art teachers, as presently trained and under current 
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conditions of employment, are unable to present the world of art to 
their students either accurately or adequately. Such a view might have 
been predicted solely on the basis of participant selection (many of 
whom were artists first and educators second, if at all) but if this is 
the case, it must also reflect such an intention on the part of the 
conference director and his planning commi-ttee, who were responsible for 
selecting these participants in the first place. 

Harold Taylor, who edited the proceedings of the Kentucky 
Himanities Conference, has captured two aspects of this recommendation 
which were most often repeated in other reports and he does so in a 
characteristically clear and concise manner. He writes as follows j 

The most general suggestion, and one which kept coming 
up in the discussion, was that educators needed to break 
down the distinction between art as an academic sxibject and 
art as it is practiced by artists. Whenever art is taught, 
unless it is to be mistaught, the teacher should be an 
artist. That is to say, he should be a person whose edu- 
cation and experience has involved him in creative work and 
performance in the field in which he is teaching, whether 
or not he has actually been a professional in creative work 
or in performance. 

The professionals should be related to the universi- 
ties, schools, and colleges in every way possible, as 
performers and teachers, so that students can be brought 
directly in touch with the living arts as they are 
practiced by genuine artists. 

This means, eimong other things, at least two main 
courses of action for educators: First, the reform of 

teacher education programs to give enough time and 
curriculum in the student* s schedule to allow for the full 
development of his interests and talents in the arts; and 
secondly, the appointment of practicing artists in all 
fields to the faculties of the colleges of education. 

Either do this or authorize joint appointments to the 
colleges of education and the art, music, theatre, deince, 
painting, sculpture, and design departments, so that 
promising young perfomers and artists can learn to teach 
the arts while they are learning to work with them. ( 80 ) 
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In subsequent paragraphs he develops this theme and makes a variety of 
suggestion 3 rcr its implementation . These include the use of advanced 
students to teach beginners in a field (which is nothing new for those 
xmiversities where teaching assistants are more visible than faculty 
members) , touring groups of student artists, coji^arable to intramural 
athletic teams/ who might visit each others campusea for exchange 
performances or exhibits, and training in the writing of reviews 
using works produced by fellow students as an alternative to merely 
studying the professionally written criticism of professional 
performers, neither of which are endemic to the student culture. 

The New York University conference report, written by Howard 
Conant, also mentions a similar concern in the Summary of Recommenda'^ 
tions when it notes the need for: 

. . .the development of a comprehensive plan by which artists 
(both acknowledged professionals and those who are lesser 
known), art scholars, and leaders in other disciplines could 
serve art education as teachers, consultants, innovators of 
curriculum guides, institute and workshop leaders, and in 
various other capacities. One aspect of this plan, which 
was spelled out in more detail, was the creation of a train- 
ing institute for a nucleus of some fifty carefully chosen 
art teachers who would be intensively educated in twentieth 
century visual culture by a team of ten or twelve master 
artists and scholars representative of the major visual art 
fields. The fifty art teacher/s tudenta would, in turn, be 
expected to set up similar training institutes in their own 
communities, with the hoped-for eventual result that a 
significantly large segment of the total population would 
develop a profound understanding of the major masterpieces 
of twentieth century visual culture. (31) 

The New York University Conference also established many precedents for 
subsequent meetings, at least one of which warrants attention here. 
Conant carefully balanced his participant list to include artists of 
high stature such as Motherwell, Segal, and Prankenthaler , critics and 
theoreticians of the order of Buckminster Puller and Harold Rosenberg, 
art historians such as Arnason and Hope and Coldwater, powerful govern- 
ment figures including Roger Stevens, Kathryn Bloom and Jerrold 
Zacharrias, a clutch of innovators in other fields of education such as 
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Lionel Nowak and Johxi Mays, and a handful of aggressively bright young 
minds including Noel McKinnellr Zelda Wirtschafter and Karl Linn. The 
defensive team of art educators included Edward Mattil, Frederick 
Logan, Charles ?orn, Victor D'Amico and, of course, Conant himself. 

Everyone arrived with the double intention of pointing out what 
was wrong in art education (including, incidentally, the art educators) 
while, at the same time avoiding any of the blame. The art educators 
were both outr* umbered and outgunned, however, and when the cry went up 
that the main thing wrong with art education was art educators they 
were outshouted aiid finally outargued as well- It was postulated that 
if art was good (everyone agreed on that much, at least) and much that 
passed for art education was bad (almost everyone agreed to this too) , 
then the art educators must bear the burden and the blame. It then 
followed that since art was good, art education was bad# and art 
educators were the villains in the piece, that artists (who were more 
actively engaged and more sensitively involved in the goodness of art) 
should take over all of the art instruction in all of the schools, 
Keality soon reared its ugly head, however, when those who had 
criticized the art educators envisioned themselves facing thirty-five 
or forty junior high school students all day every day# The happy art 
of comprise soon prevailed and it was concluded that, since artists who 
taught full time would soon cease to be artists, the best approach 
would be to remake art teachers as nearly as possible in the image of 
artists. That, then, is how the recommendation for reshaping the face 
of art education first emerged from the New York University seminar 
and, since the same logic and circumstances prevailed at subsequent 
conferences, it also eacplains the frequency with which similar recom-^ 
mendations emerged from these later sessions. 

Teacher training recommendations such as those made at New York 
University were geared to the notion that the sole fxanction of art edu- 
cation is to teach the making of art products and, in light of current 
practice in the field, this is not easy to argue against* All art 
instruction does not take place in a studio, however, and the 
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behavioral model of the producing artist was not the only possibility 
which was suggested in other conference reports. The two musevuc con- 
ferences, the Kentucky Humanities Conference, and the two Ohio State 
sessions on art appreciation opened the door to using art historians 
and critics or mussvan personnel as teacher models* Jerome Kausman 
served as the conference evaluator for the pilot teacher training 
program which was conducted at the National Gallery of Art in 1966 and 
he concluded one section of his report by noting that "as a result of 
the program, each of the participants could give wider meaning to the 
assertion that there are alternative P". terns (or models) of content 
•organization' for the teaching of art." (14) Other paragraphs of 
that section, as the following quote indicates, emphasized the impor- 
tance of conceptual learning in art education, even when acquired in 
the service of studio performeuice. 

The Museum and the Art Teacher gave emphasis to the 
fact that there are alternative patterns (or models) of 
content organization. One has but to look to the variety 
of projects as demonstration of these alternatives. The 
teacher of art must always make choices as tc the structure 
within which he views objects, ideas, and events. For the 
teacher who makes use of the resources of the museum, there 
is the adventure of viewing objects as they exist "here and 
now. " What remains is the creative task of generating 
meaning and significance from the objective data at hand. 



Whatever the mode or structure of organization, 
teachers need to pay particular attention to the mastery 
or types of knowledge that they wish to foster. Thinking, 
in visual as well as verbal terms, involves creative 
adaptation I our reasoning cannot proceed far without 
concepts and judgments. For the teacher of art, questions 
of ")cnowing that, knowing what, and knowing why" pose a 
continuous challenge. One of the outcomes of the project 
was greater awareness of the various levels at which a 
teacher may organize and communicate knowledge about art. 

(14) 



In a larger sense, the Penn State Conference also produced a 
recommendation which emphasized conceptual learnings in art, although 
of a •’lomewhat different order. The first published suggestion for an 
institute devoted to the systematic study of aesthetic education is 
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folind in the final report of this conference. (61) The research and 
development center to which Mattil then referred is now an operational 
program at the Central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory and 
its emphasis is clearly that cf providing general education in the 
several arts rather than narrow preprofessional training for a 
restricted ntjmber of highly selected students. As such, it is con^ar- 
ahle to the study of literature, rather than creative writing, and the 
behavioral model of the producing artist, regardless of his medium, is 
clearly less appropriate than that of an informed and aesthetically 
responsive scholar, critic or patron. The 1970 edition of CEMREL* s 
Basic Program Plan: Aesthetic Education establishes its educational 

function in a broad social context and notes that. 

The charge that aesthetic education places on general 
education is becoming increasingly clear. The schools 
most systematically help to develop individuals who 
through sensitive judgment, criticism, evaluation, amd 
manipulation, and who, provided with alternatives and 
informed aesthetic sensitivities will take part in 
reshaping the aesthetic euid cultural climate of our 
society. Because the development of such individuals will 
have social consequences, and because our society aspires 
to be democratic, aesthetic education should reach the 
greatest n\imber of individuals. (5) 

This charge to educators in the various arts, offers still another 
facet to the reconstituted image of what an art teacher should be. In 
addition to behaving like an artist and having a scholar's command of 
the concepts of art, the teacher is also admonished to apply these 
sensibilities to the broadest possible audience in behalf of the highest 
social and cultural values. 

Detailed 5 Uid specific recommendations caoanot be counted among the 
high points when one reads the final reports of these conferences and 
those sections which pertain to the training of teachers are scarcely 
less oblique than others. What is lacking in detailed proposals is made 
up in the sheer numbers of the recommendations, however, and the 
eloquence with which some were made commend them to a more detailed 
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reading. Among the best of these is the following which is found in 
the closing pages of the Gaithersburg conference on the Arts and the 
Poor. 

If the conference has been successful-^ao I believe it 
has been to an eminent and noteworthy degree — part of that 
success lies in having defined an agenda of tasks to be 
undertaken for the future. In that sense# our success is 
defined by what we have been aJale to state needs yet to be 
done^ At least scxtie of the most general categories of such 
tasks can be specified. 

1. We need, first euid above all, to persist in our 

common dedication to the importance and meaning of 
the arts in humcui experience and to seek to make 
that meaning an important and central part of the 
lives of very many more people. That common dedi- 
cation that brought us all here is the s ine qua non 
of any future effectiveness we may have. We owe it 
to ourselves and to the cause to persist in this 
dedi'^ation. 



if ^ if 

2. It is to be fervently hoped, too, that the same 
generous spirit manifested toward the plurality and 
diversity of ideas that came forth from representa- 
tives of the different portions of the art world 
during the conference will be manifested when 
selections of some out of the many proposals for 
art programs are made. Surely some must fall by 
the wayside or be deferred out of preference for 
others. But if those others are among the many 
diverse kinds of things that we have tended here to 
agree are worthy, then there can be little cause 
for complaint, however much one or another 
individual may be personally disappointed. This 
pluralistic generosity will be one of the most 
publically significant ways in which members of the 
art world caui support each other. 

3. Urgent, too, is the need for those persons whose 
tastes and sensibilities have been cultivated and 
refined, and who have come to know what real involve- 
ment in the arte can do for people# to remember that 
much of the adult public is seriously culturally 
deprived in these regards; that xt has had little 

or no chance to come to appreciate what art experi- 
ences can bring; that its usual attitudes of 
Philistinism and its usual "bad taste" and "vulgar 
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preferences*’ represent its form of cultural depri- 
vation. No good will come from attacking these 
attitudes of indifference and hostility to art, if 
that attack is not accompanied by a positive program 
to "bring the message" to underprivileged adults 
and find ways in which they too can come to relate 
to art more meaningfully. The same prescriptions or 
models of how to deal with underprivileged and 
deprived children can be applied, in their appro- 
priate locales and times , to the reeducation of 
deprived adults, so that they too can come more fully 
to share with persons already involved the experi- 
ences and their resulting values and utilities. 



4- We need, crucially, vitally, above all, to find out, 
through sound research and evaluation, how good our 
ideas are, and, when and if their worth is estab- 
lished, how can they best be disseminated and multi- 
plied so as to reach the widest possible audience. 

In this concern for wide dissemination, we must 
remember that our single best and perhaps only 
.i:ignif icant chance at really widespread influence 
lies in converting the schools into environments 
and organizations conducive and eunicable to the idea 
that arts are vital to the life of children, adults, 
and societies. (76) 



The last of th^^'~ th^t relating to the need to "find out through 
sound research a n how good our ideas axe. . ." should 

properly underlie the recommendations in t^ various reports and 

perhaps, by implication, it does. If such a statement appears 
unconmonly well said in this report, it should also be noted that in 
more than a few instances it was not said at all--except by the most 
covert of implications. Pitifully few of the reports have specified 
either programs or evaluative techniques by which their global recom- 
mendations could be judged and, all too often, their educational 
viability calls for an act of faith on the part of the reader. One can 
not doubt the good faith in which the recommendations were made but the 
developmental activities program was, in fact, an integral part of a 
federal r .^search enterprise and one's faith, however heartfelt, might 
be made more objective under these circvimstances. 
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Morrison's report was one of the handful which did provide 
specific rfj commendations bearing upon the teaching act and, because it 
demonstrates uniquely well how specific research questions can be 
flushed from the underbrush of coiiference proceedings, it serves as a 
good model for examining other reports. 

Two events were identified in which teaching does 
occur and which teachers can learn to use. The first 
is the previously mentioned "something" which transpires 
between stxident and teacher or between therapist and 
client when a creative experience in working for an 
expressive act occurs for the both of them. Both student 
and teacher experience a personal cheuige of a sort that 
is deep and lasting. They have learned something 
together. Perhaps this is the basic ingredient in the 
apprentice-master experience. Through research the 
nature of this transaction should be more fully understood 
and made available to the artis t- teacher . The signifi- 
ceuice of this event for teaching in the arts is hard to 
over-estimate. / 

A second finding of significance for the growth of 
the artist was reported. On tests, artists have shown 
their "sensitivity" on scales that would indicate an 
extremely neurotic or pre-psychotic if not psychotic 
individual. Unlike a psychotic individual, however, the 
artist is high on "ego-strength" whereas the psychotic is 
low. The implications for the education of the artist, 
then, is clear. During his growth, he must encounter 
experiences that deepen his sensitivities and strengthen 
his ego. Fortunately attention is beginning to be paid 
to this in the literature on creativity, but educational 
reseeccch clarifying the process to the point of changing 
curricula as well as teacher preparation is desperately 
needed. (66) 



If these suggestions seem to be more precise than others however, 
one cauinot help but note with special regret that they have not been 
developed as reseaurch questions in the intervening years. 

No other question so dominated these conferences as that of 
teacher capability cuid none has proven less susceptible to genuine 
innovation. Teacher training institutes have beien supported, first via 
Section 13 of the National Arts and Humanities Act and more recently by 
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EPDA. Fellowships have also been extended to students in the various 
arts and humanities and teacher licensing regulations have slowly been 
changed to specify areas of general competency rather than specific 
course titles. Nevertheless , very little research has been directed 
toward the problem of teacher education or even toward identifying, by 
verifiable means, the qualities of mind and personality which distin- 
guish the uniquely good teacher of the arts. No demonstration projects 
in teacher education followed the National Gallery project, even though 
it seemed to establish a new precedent which could, have had other 
applications , and no comparable teacher education innovations have been 
undertaken elsewhere. The artist in residence idea has been grafted 
onto some school systems but its affect upon teacher competence has not 
been outstanding- -or even discernible in most cases. Title III of the 
1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act also promised, and occasion- 
ally delivered, artists in the schools but artists came £ d artists went 
but, once again, they had little lasting affect on the continuing 
program which was under the control of the legally certified full time 
art teacher. Though such innovative programs were interesting, they 
did not really attack the problem of pumping new life into the tradition 
bound teacher training and certification agencies which dominate the 
profession. Many of the conferees recognized this fact and some, in 
their innocence of the body politic that is the establishment, were so 
bold as to suggest massive and immediate changes in the recruitr^'^'^t and 
retention of art teachers. These suggestions are scatt the 

various reports like rairsins in a pudding, but they have had little 
real affect on teaching training programs, nor can they be expected to 
have much impact in the future because they come, almost entirely, from 
outside of the power structure which controls education. Their 
validity is not diminished by this fact, however, nor is the need for 
change lessened by the fact that the great inertia of the establishment 
must be overcome before even the smallest movement is possible* 

In terms of funding, especially in the federal domain, the 
question of research on teacher training raises a spectra of divided 
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responsibility and authority. Besearch on teacher training obviously 
involves the training of teachers and, if so, does it then fall under 
teaching training authority or that of the various research prograir.s? 

It is, in sene ways comparable to the doctoral student in forestry of 
seme years ago who was studying wild turkeys. His procedures were 
questioned at one point and he was asked why, instead of going into the 
forest to make his observations under very difficult conditions, he drd 
not trap the birds and bring them to the university for study. His 
reply was classic. He said, simply, "Then they wouldn’t be wild." In 
one sense, research on teacher training, especially in the arts where 
the activity takes place in studios, museums, and field activities, as 
well as in lecture halls, is comparable to studying wild turkeys. It 
has to be kept "wild" or, at least it has to be allowed the privilege 
of self-contamination, even if, in so dcang, it adds to the difficultxes 

of the research task. 

The process will not be simple but one is to attend at all 
seriously to the recommendations which is;raed from the conference 
series the primacy of teacher education, in all its manifestations, must 
be acknowledged and attended to. The attention given to it, directly 
or indirectly, in the overwhelming numb.: of conference proceedings 
represents an unmistakable mandate for immediate and painstaking 

attention. 

Breaking up the Eqgcrate^ 

in addition to teacher education, at least one other concern was 
widely expressed at these conferences. It involved the barriers which 
exist in edubation, as well as in the arts, which needlessly serve to 
inhibit the free exchange of ideas within or between disciplines. Thxs 
has been called the "eggerate theory of education" and the term is not 
altogether inappropriate. Great pains are taken administratively, 
architecturally, and curricular ly to maintain a system of discrete 
isolation for each discipline and, more often than not, for sub-classi- 
fications within fields as well. Art historians do not often deal with 
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tha painters who create the siibstaince of future art historical study. 
Designers rarely consider that they share a coitmon social responsibil- 
ity with the art educators who must prepare the next generation to 
inhabit the world they will create. Craftsmen most often chose to 
associate with other craftsmen in an outdated notion that their 
products are functional and therefore different from painting or 
sculpture. Museum people are often hung up between curatorial and 
educational concerns and, as a consequence, they speak only to other 
museum people. And so it goes, ad infinitum and ad nauseum. This does 
not take into account the wider separations between artists in the 
visual, the performing, or the literary arts. Do poets often deal with 
composers or do dancers speak to film makers? Not often! Nor does it 
refer to the chasms which separate artists, of whatever persuasion, 
from other hiamanists such as cultural historians or aestheticians with 
whom they, presumably, share much. It leaves nndiscussed the problems 
of communication which exist between the social and behavioral 
scientists and the art educators who must deal with human behavior, 
albeit of a very special sort, and it does not acknowledge the common 
ground between the arts and the physical sciences , even though both may 
be concerned with abstraction or with striving to solve their separate 
problems by equally elegant auid creative means. 

Because the participant rosters at most of these conferences were 
heavily r if not exclusively, loaded with arts people, intra arts 
exchanges were more often discussed than were those involving cross 
disciplinary cooperation. A few of the conferences were specifically 
directed toward inter-disciplinary questions, however! notably 
Morrison's meeting, which looked into the question of longitudinal 
studies of expressive behavior, and also the Kentucky Humanities 
Conference. To some extent that on the Arts and the Poor cut 
across purely disciplinary lines also, though it did so indirectly and 
in the service of broader, overarching considerations, 

Morrison suggaabs in his concluding paragraphs that a new 
dialogue" was opened between the artists and the scientists he had 
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brought together for this unique confrontation, though he also refers 
to the latent antagonisms which were buried while barely dead. Both of 
these elements are reflected in the following paragraphs from his final 
report. 



Any fears that the 'twain, artist-teacher and 
scientist, could not or would not meet were groundless. 
Direct differences were freely aired and accepted with 
interest and respect — but not necessarily agreement. 

There was, in fact, an air of professional excitement in 
the procedures which gave a fresh, stimulating meaning 
to the word "colleague.” Rapport, was established the 
first day. It was clear we v?ere in this "lash-up" 
together — withdrawal symptoms were not in evidence. In 
short the first objective, the setting up of channels 
of communications for artist-teachers and behavioral 
scientists, was an operational fact in our conference. 
Further, at least one man said that progress of research 
on the arts in education depended on artist-teacher and 
scientist working together. 

There were many exprc ions about the desirability 
of working together. A musician reported that he was 
ready to work with a graduate student in psychology, but 
not until the etudent had spent at least two years work- 
ing in the field of music. The artist wants the scientist 
to come and "live in his coiintry" like a cultural anthro- 
pologist. And a scientist indicated that the artist can 
be of help to him by helping "sensitize interpretations" 
in studies in the arts. "We won't get anywhere,” another 
scientist put it, "without both sides of the fence." 

Difficulties tend to arise when the artx&u j,aels that 
warmth and aliveness go out when the scientist brings in 
"mechanization." When the artistic enterprise is reduced 
to small vinita, rejecting the total response of the 
artist, the artist feels triancated in defeat. On the 
other hand, the scientist made some headway in explaining 
his work to the artist by explaining that he, the 
scientist, is concerned in testing theory by any means 
that work, and these means, as distasteful as they may be 
at times to the artist, are not designed to thwart him but 
to take a necessary step in scientific pursuit. So little 
is known about the artistic functioning of man that efforts 
to move into this area of the unknown may appear niggling 
or "mechanical.” The scientist must content himself with 
knowledge , theory and instrumentation as it exists and then 
madce his move. He does not mean that his move iit^lies any 
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more less than it He submits to the artist that more 

sophistication on his part as to the nature of the limits 
and powers of the scientific enterprise may make his 
criticism and suqpestions more useful. (66) 

These comments obviously refer to a kind of interdisciplinary research 
enterprise rather than instructional programs but, even in this realm, 
little activity has taken place though the need is overwhelming. 

Except for Frank Barron, Irwin Child, Jacob Getzels and a handful of 
others, few behavioral scientists are presently studying artistic 
behavior and it is difficult to avoid wondering about the reasons for 
this circumstance. Are the scientists so completely captured by other 
phenomena that they have lost interest in this area? Or have the 
research support agencies changed their priorities so that, even if 
interested, the scientists would be hard pressed to pursue such studies? 
Or has the artistic comiaunity oecome so chaotic that it discourages any 
effort to seek generalizable findings? perhaps it is a little of each. 
Regardless of the cause, however, the case for more rigorous study of 
artistic behavior is not difficult to make. So little is known; so lit- 
tle of what is known is widely understood in education or elsewhere, and 
all the while the proportion of young people studying or participating 
in the arts is skyrocketing. Perhaps, just perh^^ps, t'' lla'' 

generation gap coul^^ u . ^ less wide if the scientific idols of 

the older generatiom auid the pop culture of the younger could be 
brought into closer accord. On this basis, if no other, a strong 
should be madle for carrying through the kinds of research v^ich 
Morrison con^rence proposed in early 1965 

By definition, the humanities conference, and the several 
meetings deverted to aesthetic education were also related to barraer 
breaking activities although, in both of these instances the discussion 
centered more on instructional innovation than on educational research. 
This distinction (between innovation and research) was not unifoxnty 
well mairrrained in all of the conferences, incidentally; a fact ichich 
surely contributed to their ineffectiveness as stimuli for specific 
research activity. The role of the arts in humanistic education vas 



discussed in several conferences other than the one in Kentucky but it 
proved to be a slippery question in most instances r largely because the 
humanities idea itself was flabby, if not downright vaporous. The 
aesthetic education concept, by way of contrast, is supremely well 
concentrated and controlled at CEMREL, although its future may suffer as 
much from too much concentrated control as the humanities idea does at 
present from the opposite problem. In both instances the issues are 
similar, however; too little teacher education, too few instructional 
materials, and too small a conceptual base in the parent discipline. 
There is even some question about whether parent disciplines, of the 
sort that stand behind most academic subjects, exist for either the 
humanities or aesthetic education o^ whether such a base is an essential 
element in education. 

These concerns, while real axid genuine when they were considered, 
did not represent the overwhelming thrust of most conferences, however. 
In most instances, when the participants attacked the rigidity of the 
system or curricular fragmentation they were talking about concerns 
within the visual arts as such. Within this rubric, a variety of 
concerns became evident , most of which were readily predictable and it 
came as no surprise, for example, that the conference on educational 
media in art education would recommend interdisciplinary efforts between 
art educators and educational technologists or that an ad hoc committee 
on media be established by NAEA to facilitate that liaison. It was also 
predictable that the Belgrade Conference, which broke political and geo- 
graphic barriers more than the disciplinary ones, should consider the 
following list of proposals s 

1) that a mechanism should be devised and a program should 
be established with INSEA which would both facilitate 
and insure the international exchange of information 
and publications; 

2) that such a program could and should initiate compara- 
tive studies of important aspects of art education; 

3) that such a program should work to facilitate the 
exchange of art educationists among different countries; 
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4) that such a program should respond to the urgent need 
for systematic study of the social and cultural forces 
which are affecting the progress and development of 
art education; and 

5) that the aims of such a program would be served most 
effectively through the establishment of a permanent 
institute which would encourage / facilitate/ and 
support the international study of art education. (10) 

The Blitzer museum conference also recommended/ to no one’s great 
surprise, that "every student who is preparing to be a teacher will. . . 
study museiams/ how they are to be used/ and will carry on work in 
museums /" that a demonstration program be set up toward this end/ that 
new types of museums especially suited to educational and community 
need be established/ such as "drop in museums for drop outs,” and that 
those distinctive educational capabilities of museums, typified by the 
presence of real objects in contrast to reproductions, be emphasized/ 
studied and .aveloped. (25) 

The Ecker art appreciation project and the National Gallery 
teacher training activity were not conferences in the usual sense of the 
word but the techniques which they developed for interdisciplinary 
cooperation were sufficiently effective so that both final reports 
recommended their use in other contexts. The Ecker meeting extended 
through an entire Diimmer quarter at Ohio State and involved two art 
historians, one curator cf education from an art museum, two 
aestheticians , one educational sociologist, two state art supervisors 
and six art educators who taught at the university level. This team 
worked very effectively together, in spite of their different orien- 
tations, and the secret of their success seemed to be the identification 
of a problem in which each had both expertise and a coimnon stake. 

The National Gallery project brought a team of carefully selected 
public school art teachers into the museum with the sole purpose of 
using the museum as a site for in-service teacher education. It was a 
new experience for the teachers and, needless to say, it was also a new 
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experienci: for the staid old National Gallery of Art as well. The 
barriers which they broke \:ere, therefore, not so much between discip- 
lines as between institutions and the adjustments which were required 
of noth the museum staff and the teachers were unprecedented. It was a 
less harmonious activity, overall, than that which Ecker directed at 
Ohio State but, in the final analysis, it was a successful experiment 
in spite of the jangled nerves and the bruised egos which were 
sustained. Hausman's report offers a series of well thought out 
recommendations for subsequent museum based programs which he 
summarizes in these words, 

There is still a great deal of work to be done in 
research on problems that are central to more effective 
utilization of museum resources: problem involving the 

organization and sequencing of works of art for their 
greatest educational impact; problems of developing a 
clearer critical language appropriate for effective 
teaching; and problems in relating the primary experi- 
ences (direct confrontations of works of art) with the 
experiencing of ’'secondary** images (slides, reproduc- 
tions, etc.) made from works of art, (48) 

These projects indicate that interdisciplinary, inter-institu- 
tional and even international cooperation is feasible and, more 
importantly, they demonstrate that the barriers which separate 
disciplines, institutions and peoples are neither sacrosanct nor 
uniformly useful. If these suggestions for cooperation between the 
various groups which have a stcike in art education had merely emerged 
from the professional literature they would have been no less valid 
but neither would the mandate for change be so undeniable. As it is, 
these suggestions are based upon the real life experience of several 
hundred individuals whose involvement was supported by the educational, 
governmental and artistic institutions of the nation and, under these 
circumstaunces , the imperative for change seems undeniable. 

It may be true that certain of the changes which are suggested 
will involve making disciplinary, institutional, and perhaps geo- 
political omlettes. The barriers which have been preciously concocted 
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and joalously guarded in education and in the arts over the years are 
not^ however f eggshells which can exist in only a broken or a whole 
state. The better analogy would be the selectively permeable filter 
vhich allows the free passage of both input and output while maintain*^ 
ing the integrity of the content. By this means a variety of coopera- 
tive enterprises can take place, as EcKer*s project demonstrated in one 
sphere, as the National Gallery program indicated in another, and as the 
3eXgrade Conference proved in a third. The educational eggerate, with 
separate but unequal cells for each discipline, is an academic inven- 
tion, perpetuated for the convenience of librarians, deans, and academic 
record keepers but rather meaningless, and perhaps even harmful, as a 
principle for governing curriculum building and learning strategies. 

If it has been invented for academic convenience there is no reason why 
it cannot be uninvented for the same reasons and, having opened that 
particular Pandora's box, this mandate now seems inescapable. 

It was clearly the will of the conference participants to cross 
over, and in some instances erase, the lines which divide and sub-divide 
education. The mind cf the learner, in art as well as elsewhere, does 
not possess the neat symmetry of a college catalogue, and we have, but 
two alternatives; either to restructure the learning to fit the learner 
or, by genetic manipulation, to rebuild the human mind to match the 
arbitrary and capricious boundaries with which we have fenced in knowl- 
edge. Such, at least, is the thrust of the conference reports regarding 
interdisciplinary and inter-institutional cooperation- 

The Live Experience 

The third cluster of recommendations which are found in the con- 
ference reports relate to providing immediate (not second hand) art 
experiences in schools. In general, these recommendations fall into 
two categories s first, those which recommend bringing art students into 
a continuing relationship with actively producing artists and, second, 
those which recommend regular and direct confrontation between students 
and bona fide works of art. Obviously these are not mutually exclusive; 



they may exist either serially or simultaneously but neither does one 
necessarily invoke the other. Works of art may exist independently of 
the artists who created them, as the rich heritage of our museums 
demonstrates, and producing artists are neither perpetually active nor 
does their creative effort always produce works of unblemished quality. 
Although no one is reported to have said it specifically, the general 
concensus was that the ideal environment for teaching art would bt an 
artist's studio? one in which many exaisples of his work were about, from 
the earliest stages in his development to the most recent, in which the 
resident artist was supremely talented, continuously productive, 
eloquent in his explainations , patient with student naivety, and under- 
standing of their various obligations beyond the studio. Ideally this 
studio should be directly across the st-reet from a major museum and just 
around the corner from the gallery district, the concert hall, and the 
public library. Such a situation is clecirly \inreal but, given such a 
goal, the question of approximation remains and a number of suggestions 
were made which, if implemented, would move toward such an ideal. 

The New York University report included a section specifically 
titled "The Role of Professional Artists in Art Education," a major 
portion of which was devoted to the Motherwell proposal. This 
proposal, set forth by the abstract expressionist painter, Robert 
Motherwell, involved using "a dozen people who at once knew intimately 
the specific value of contemporary art and who have some mastery of 
modem ideas of communicating it. . . (who should be given) complete 
responsibility for planning and implementing a super— duper, profound, 
beautiful, sensitive and highly cultivated program." (31) The program 
involved pyramiding, with the artists training an "initial tiny elite" 
of teachers which would become "a larger elite" with the original 
artists checking from time to time to see that their original concepts 
had not been "diluted, transformed or distorted." Moat educators would 
probably find this idea attractive but, at the seime time, incredibly 
naive and when, proposed at the New York University meeting, it was also 
criticized for seeming to advocate a "self-perpetuating elite, a 
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dictatorial control group that would actually destroy the quality of 
art education,*' In the manner of Alex Osborn's brainstorming sessions, 
however, this sincere but blatantly pretentious idea stimulated other 
reactions which were more feasible. These suggestions involved visits 
to the studios of artists, the use of **young and relatively unknown" 
artists on a part-time circuit of demonstrations in schools, and, 
finally, altering the certification requirements so that artists could 
be regularly employed by school systems (although not necessarily on 
the same basis as regular teachers and probably not full-time) . 

The Washington Square setting of this conference might have 
deluded the participants into thinking that artists were waiting for 
the call on every street corner in the land, cind the intensity of the 
discussion may have misled them into believing that every artist was 
equally concerned with educational issues. Nevertheless, the dominant 
feeling was that many artists would be ready to work with the schools 
if the schools themselves could loosen their ways and accommodate the 
artist's primary obligation to remain an artist and not become a 
teacher. 

A number of Title III ESEA projects have brought artists into 
schools in various ways and, in addition, the Artist-in-Residence 
Program has recently pursued the same goal in a somewhat more structured 
manner. This program, involving six city school systems in its first 
year, was supported by a grant from the National Arts Endowment and 
evaluated by CEMKEL, who produced both a film and a publication on the 
prograun. It has now been continued for a second year in other cities, 
its size has been almost tripled, additional funds fi:om EPDA are being 
used and, finally, the state arts councils are also more actively 
engaged them they had been previously. 

Allem Kaprow, speaking at the Penn State Seminar, set forth a 
similar notion when he recommended an end to "extrapolating criteria 
from what artists seem to do" in favor of "ein experiment in which an 
artist tries to convey his magic in the classroom" in what he termed a 
"truly theatrical atmosphere." He proceeded to point out that, "from a 
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professional artist's point of view. . .art education suffers from one 
simple defect: no contact with art." The consequence of this defect, 

according to Kaprow, is either excessively sentimental moralizing or, 
contrarily, "a progressive series of geometric and biomorphic diagrams 
filled with arrows telling the viewer how stimulus leads to conception, 
which leads to expression, which leads to communication, which leads to 
feedback. . . and so forth." "Both of these approaches, offend artists" 

he says, "because to them art is neither so sentimentally moralistic 
nor is it understood and made in such a fragmentary way. It is at once 
more spiritually demanding and more organically simple in conception." 
Kaprow, unlike Motherwell, has little faith in the capacity of artists, 
however competent they might be, to transplant their special understand” 
ing and sensibilities into the minds of teachers, however select they 
may be. He states unequivocally that "the value of imagination cannot 
be taught to teachers-in-training, much less conveyed to them, if they 
are not imaginative in the first place. " His preference is for a Pied 
Piper, lots of Pied Pipers, not social works or lab technicians" who 
can convey the sense of magic that is art. The objective, in his terms, 
is "to bring to the schools as many artists as possible, with no pre- 
conceived notion of how they will conduct their classes" except as each 
individual artist becomes responsible for his own approach. Like his 
counterparts at the N.Y.U. seminar, however, he endorses the idea of 
using the "hundreds of young artists graduating from art school every 
year" who are "full of zeal while having little prospect of exhibitions, 
sales of work, or fame." He refers to this as a sort of artistic Peace 
Corps for the schools of the country. It is the idea of "magic" which 
distinguishes Kaprow 's remarks, however, and it is the notion that only 
working artists are properly credentialed as magicians which makes his 
recommendations specifically unique but also generalizable for many 
others in or out of art education. 

Motherwell and Kaprow refJ.ect a common point of view regarding 
the distinctive contribution of artists in conveying an understanding of 
what art is all about, even if they differ drastically in approach. 
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Their attitude was also voiced by many others but the professional 
stature and the uncommon eloquence of these two artists commend them 
for special# if not exclusive, attention in this regard. Beyond the 
ideas which they expressed, howevsr, it is also significant that they 
represented the art establishment speaking to the education establish-- 
ment saying, as if with a single voice, that artistic community was 
anxious to help art educators improve the teaching of a subject in 
which each shared a vital interest. 

The second sort of direct experience with art, that of confronting 
original, bona fide works of art rather than illustrations, slides, or 
reproductions, is also recommended in several reports but it appeared 
most fervently in those of the two museum conferences. The Blitzer 
conference was devoted entirely to museum related issues and since the 
preservation and presentation of objects, whether paintings or pachy-^ 
derms, is a functional definition of how a museum works, the educational 
use of these materials was, inevitably a topic for discussion. The 
National Gallery conference was set up with the usual high sounding 
preconceptions about how schools and museums should cooperate but, when 
put to the test, this rhetoric wore thin. The inescapable presence of 
thirty-nine art teachers who seemed like invaders in the sacred 
curatorial realm disrupted the museum routine more tharx anyone had 
anticipated and there were some testy moments before the eight weeks 
had passed. In spite of these tensions, however, both the teachers and 
the museum people tasted the flavor of the other's world more fully by 
tliis means than they ever could have in isolation from each other. It was 
evident, however, that subsequent efforts to bring teachers into 
museums for an extended period would have to be set up somewhat differ- 
ently* Hausman (who was the project evaluator), therefore, recommended 
that, instead of throwing open all of a museum's resources and collec- 
tion like some grand and glorious cultural cafeteria, attention be given 
to criteria for selecting, ordering and relating a limited number of 
objects from a museum's collection to specific educational purposes. 
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The problems which are involved in bringing students to a museum 
are no less difficult, and a great deal more common than those of using 
a museum as a teacher training site. If schools offer nothing in the 
way of art works for students to study, the museums may offer too much 
for this purpose. If a teacher wants his students to confront a bona 
fide work of art, however, he has little ^ ..emative but to take them 
CO a musexim in spite of the logistical and pedagogical problems which 
are involved. The mind hobbling experience of the child who enters a 
museiam for the first time might be similar to that which he undergoes 
when he fi 3t enters a public library. Children do learn to use a 
library, however, and they should also be taught to use a museum in the 
scune selective and purposeful way. In the library he selects, after 
browsing for a time perhaps , and concentrates and reads in particular 
areas of interest rather than careening through the stacks savoring a 
page here or a paragraph there. We have not often developed this talent 
in museum-goers, however, even though seeing too much may be as 
destructive to aesthetic sensibilities as seeing little or nothing at 
all. Hausman's particular sentiments on this issue are incorporated in 
the following short paragraph: 

Never in all of history has the student of art been 
faced with so imposing and extensive an array of imagery. 

Through trass media, visual forms have come to occupy a 
greater place in our concerns. Museums need to appraise 
the particular role (or roles) that they can perform in 
the collection, study, and exhibition of art forms. As 
part of this appraisal, they should examine their 
particular progreim (or programs) with reference to the 
possibilities and means for making their facilities and 
staff available to school systems. Necessarily the 
extent to which this can be done will vary from institu- 
tion to institution. What is important, however, is that 
this self-study be undertaken and program commitments 
made. ( 48 ) 

He also notes that museums, if they are to be educational institutions 
in fact as well as in name, have the obligation to extend themselves to 
help make the viewing of original works of art a meaningful experience. 
Museum visits are often a lockstep, quick paced march through a 
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labyrinth of galleries which results in little more educational input 
than would a walk around the block. He notes that. 

Teachers need to be made aware of their responsibil- 
ities in preparing students for the artifacts to be s n; 
there should be clear understemding of the role (or roles) 
of museum and school personnel during museum visits; and 
there should be appropriate follow-up materials used after 
a visit. Museum visits should be planned so as to p ovide 
sufficient preparation of students for the art forms to be 
seen. An informed youngster is better able to direct his 
viewing and is more likely to derive greater knowledge and 
insight. (48) 

Both museum conferences also demonstrated the need for research 
on aesthetic perception, on the optimum limits of viewing before fatigue 
sets in, on the range of items which can be accommodated in a presen- 
tation, on fresh methods of presenting art works in accord with their 
historic, cultural or functional meaning, and, last but not least, on 
building bridges between schools and the cultural palaces where art 
works are stored, preserved, presented and studied. This should include 
museums, of course, but since small commercial galleries often present 
more lively exhibitions than some museums, their cooperation might also 
be studied and solicited. The same could be said for libraries, the 
private collections in homes and religious institutions and, of late, 
those in baoiks, insurance firms and other commercial space as well. 

The central consideration, however manifested, is to bring students into 
direct contact with original works of art as soon as possible in their 
schooling and as often as possible throughout that period. It goes 
without saying that much has yet to be learned about how this should be 
accomplished and these recommendations, as well as those relating to 
the role of artists in the schools, will demand increased attention in 
future years. 

Multiplying the Image 

The fourth and final set of recommendations which the conferences 
put forth had to do with reproducing either art products or art 
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experiences on film. On the face of it, this seems to contradict the 
previous recommendations for direct student experiences with artists 
and art objects and where such an alternative existed, the conferees 
almost always preferred the impact of physical presence to that of the 
most elegant of second hand images recorded on film. They also 
realized, however, that films, slides and reproductions of other sorts 
could transport images to situations where the live experience was 
in^jractical or even impossible. In addition, films and slides offer 
much more scheduling flexibility than do real people or real objects; 
their store te and maintenance is infinitely more simple; they can be 
reproduced endlessly for simultaneous use in a variety of locales; and, 
finally, they can be more readily edited, selected and controlled for 
specific curricular needs than can visiting artists or irregular museum 
visits. 

If any unexpected element emerged from these recommendations 
regarding films and film-making in art education, it was the frequency 
with which they were mentioned in various reports. Except for the NAEA 
conference on using newer media in art education, none placed film- 
making at the top of the priority list (even where specific priorities 
were designated), but, in a remarkable number of cases, such recoirmen- 
dations followed immediately thereafter. In retrospect, this may be 
explained as a meauns-ends separation in which the specific educational 
objectives were stated at first-level priorities with film-making and 
other suggestions for implementation following in their appropriate 
order. Because the newer media conference was directed exclusively 
toward the problems and the potential of educational media, however, its 
recommendations, which follow, are especially germaine in this context. 

Vincen. Lanier, who directed the NAEA Newer Media Conference, 
listed a series of recommendations regarding film, television, program- 
med instruction and the photographic arts, in the final report of that 
conference, each of which was annotated in considerable detail. 

Included were the following: expanding the quality and quantity of 

media for art instruction, including the development of media-based 
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packages which arer essentially r visual books but without printed 
matter; developing better school facilities for the use of newer itiedi; 
establishing interdisciplinary efforts between art educators and medi . 
specialists; organizing a national media center for th • arts which 
would serve as a clearinghouse for visual materials in the manner of 
the Library of Congress ; developing programmed instruction for th^ 
arts ; a recognition of the photographic and cinematographic arts as 
independent art forms? and, finally, the development of a compact media 
system to replace the battery of machines which are now required. (57) 
These recommendations are rather global and their implementation would 
clearly require a great deal of initial research and, subsequently an 
even greater amount of development work. Without such efforts, 
however, the unrealized potential for bringing varieties of visual 
material into art instruction will never be realized. 

The Lanier report touched only briefly on content of films or 
other media for art instruction, its concern being essentially the use 
of the media per se. Other reports, more McLuhanistic in character, 
did not distinguish between media and message, however, and in these, 
the use of a visual medium was seen as a logical extension of the 
visual nature of art. Taylor, for example, referred to the use of 
film or video tape for recording any . .event which could be turned 
into a starting point for the discussion of the arts and philosophy." 
(63) The report of the crafts conference went completely to the 
opposite extreme and, instead of proposing that film be used in the 
service of cognitive goals , it recommended, 

. . .the development of a con^lete visual educational 
program to be integrated into the present educational 
structure as soon as possible . We visualize this program 
as a completely non-verbal situation. No textbooks, no 
written examinations, etc. We feel that visual knowledge 
can only be taught visually and that aesthetic sensitivity 
is primarily a visual experience. (35) 
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The Blitzer musexom report reflected a comparable eiT 5 >hasis on the 
primacy of the visual image, but it was phrased in terms which reflect 
the peculiar responsibilities of museum people as follows: 

Since museums* objects are in so many cases precious, 
irreplaceable and cannot be moved beyond the walls of the 
museums, we discussed the possibility of a museum staff 
working with film mcikers to produce films of excellent 
technical quality, and as non-verbal as possible. Such 
films could be used in areas distant from a musexim, or on 
TV, not as a substitute for a real object but as a 
** temptation, ** or a promotion, to invite people, to make 
them want to come to the museum. (25) 



Hausman's report, resulting from the other museiam project, also noted 
the function of films or slides as a substitute for the real object 
when the real object was unavailable although he noted that, . .it 
is important that actual artifacts be made available for study. Other- 
wise, there is a risk of students stopping with the relatively super-^ 
ficial imagery of the projected image.** The N.Y.U. report probably cast 
a wider net in the service of films and film-making than any other when 
it proposed: 

. . .the development of a vast filmmaking and film 
distributing program in which master artists, master 
scholars, master teachers, and persons in many other 
categories would be sound— filmed in a wide variety of 
situations dealing with all art subjects and fields, in 
order that the widest possible segment of the population 
in audience groups ranging from pre-schoolers to elderly 
persons might be benefitted. (31) 



These comrr^nts from the summaries of recommendations, plus others 
too numerous and too repetitious to mention from the various commis- 
sioned papers, make a strong case for the development of filmed 
materials for art instruction* The visual image is to the artist, the 
art teacher, or the art student what the printed word is to other 
fields of study. It is the "stuff* which is studied and learned, it is 
the source of the excitement which is art and, yet, the quality of 
available materials is often abysmal, their range is narrow and 
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amd pedestriaui, and their use in most classrooms is intolerably clumsy 
and complicated. Several hundred thousand slides are probably avail- 
able on the open maurket, but no universally acceptable storage and 
retrieval system has been developed. Hundreds of "how to do it' art 
films are on the market but the vast majority are so dull that they 
discourage using the very processes they seek to explain. The film 
industry has glorified the idiosyncracies of artists such as Van Gogh 
and Gauguin but rarely has it shown the back— and— forth struggle between 
a painter and his canvas as he tries to make it "right." And when, as 
Lanier laments, will media manufacturers develop a single system, as 
simple and universally acceptable, for visual images as is the book for 
the printed word? And when will television approach the same high 
standard of visual fidelity which is commonly available in sound 
systems? The technology certainly exists, as recent developments in 
aerospace, medical technology and intelligence gatherxng so clearly 
demonstrate, but its application in education lags far behind. There is 
a need to apply the best technical, creative, aesthetic and artistic 
minds to the problem of multiplying the many images of art for the 
broadest possible audience; to capture, if possible, the excitement of 
creation, the sound and look of an artist at work, the diverse means 
which artists have used over the centuries to symbolize their world and 
finally, to capture, if possible, some small feeling for Kaprow's 
thought that there is magic in art sind in its making. 



Chapter V 



AND IN THE END THERE WAS SILENCE 

Since November 19^ 1966, a hush has fallen over art education. 

That date marked the final session of the last conference in a series 
which had begun more than two years before and, though there was no 
intention to close a chapter in the history of art education on that 
cold and colorless day, that was the way it worked out. In retrospect 
the weather seemed stramgely prophetic and, in the intervening years, 
even the memories of the feverish activity and the fervent hopes, the 
serendipity and the sanguinity have slipped away leaving scarcely a 
track or a trace to mark their passing. 

These conferences were initiated in 1964 with high hopes, and 
even conviction, that they would stimulate major research efforts in 
art education. These hopes have not been realized except in a few 
scattered instamces, however. The television conference, about which 
little has been said to this point, has belatedly stimulated a new 
production effort in art education? the Aesthetic Education Program has 
grown and prospered under the sponsorship of CEMREL? and the Advanced 
Placement concept has resurfaced with a sxabstantial boost from the 
JDR 3rd Fund and the National Endowment for the Arts. Beyond these, 
however, most of the visible evidence rests on the bookshelves of 
participants or in the filing cabinets of Washington, gathering dust but 
losing momentum all the while. 

Several explanations may be offered for this situation, none of 
which is satisfactory, unto itself. The first is that only those con- 
ferences vhich were clearly goal-oriented, such as Aesthetic Education 
or TV or Advanced Placement, were really suited to implementation via a 
conference. A second is that a great deal of what was represented as 
searching for proscription in new research programs was, in reality. 
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little more them a gathering of the clem for a friendly ‘’revival 
meeting.** Or, third, perhaps the political climate, in Washington and 
the nation at large, had so changed by the time the conference series 
ran its course that the recommendations which were issued have fallen 
on sterile ground. Or perhaps it is a little of each and some other 
things as well. Certainly Melvin Tumin touched a central issue when he 
spoke of the social functions of art as follows; 

By its very nature. . .art is continuously critical of 
existing social arrangements and human relationships. It 
is continuously asking how existing social relationships 
can be altered to create a more adequate and enriching 
vision of man and society. In sum, art, if it is any 
good, almost always questions and challenges the legitimacy 
of existing institutions and their leaders. 

If this is BO, then how can one realistically expect 
the Establishment to welcome the prospect of wider and 
more airple support of the arts which by their nature are 
subversive of the going social order? No society can be 
expected to support people and forces who systematically 
work toward the fundamental alteration of the society. By 
what lights then, do artists feel it proper to ask the 
Establishment to endorse these bright new developmental 
programs in the arts? 



A * * 

It may well be, of course, that the "powers that be" 
don't know how subversive art can be. Or, it may prove 
that through art experiences, persons who would otherwise 
attack and rampage against the society may find ways in 
which to give valuable, positive, productive ejqprossion 
to their dissent. In either event, the existing levels 
of support for the arts — however relatively small compared 
to other enterprises — are relatively much greater than one 
had ever dreamed possible. One need not be grateful for 
these new budgets, at the same time that one may be 
properly glad that at leeist some new chances for the spread 
of significant art experiences are now available. (76) 



Few of those who heard Tumin that day had the foresight to catch a 
warning note in what he said but, in retrospect , his words have a differ- 
ent ring. If our society and its institutions (including education and 
government) are areally auiti— art, as he said, because they recognize 
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that art '^questions and challenges the legitimacy of existing institu^ 
tions** it iray, indeed, be unrealistic ”to ask the Establishment to 
endorse. . .new programs in the arts.” It may also be that the society 
which ■Tumin once thought did not recognize ”how subversive art can be” 
has, of late, discovered this truth for itself and acted accordingly. 

Yet the whole relationship of the artist to society is not totally 
captured in the thought that the only social function of art is 
criticism or that such criticism is inherently destructive. President 
Kennedy spoke at the dedication of the Robert Frost Library at Amherst 
College le..s than a month before his assassination and though he 
acknowledged that artists often seem to have ”a lover's quarrel with 
the world,” he also noted. . . ”how the artist's fidelity has strength* 
ened the fiber of our national life.” The full flavor of his remarks 
that day is perhaps siiiniued up in the following short paragraphs from 
his convocation address : 

If sometimes our great artists have been the most 
critical of our society, it is because their sensitivity 
and their concern for justice which must motivate any 
true artist, makes him aware that our nation falls short 
of its high potential. I see little of more Importance 
to the future of our country and our civilization than 
full recognition of the place of the artist. If art is 
to nourish the roots of our culture , society must set 
the artist free to follow his vision wherever it takes 
him. We must never forget that art is not a form of 
propaganda; it is a form of truth. And as Mr. MacLeish 
once remarked of poets: “There is nothing worse for our 

trade than to be in style.” 

In free society art is not a weapon and it does not 
belong to the sphere of polemics and ideology. Artists 
are not engineers of the soul. It may be different 
elsewhere. But democratic society*“in it^^^the highest 
duty of the writer, the composer, the artist is to remain 
true to himself and to let the chips fall where they may. 

In serving his vision of the truth, the artist best servos 
his nation. And the nation which disdains the mission of 
art invites the fate of Robert Frost's hired man, the 
fate of having nothing to look backward to with pride and 
nothing to look forward to with hope. 
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These thoughts regarding social criticism contrast sharply with those 
of succeeding Administrations and the fullest explanation for the 
current malaise in federal research programs in the arts may be found 
in these changed attitudes. The conference series and, indeed, the 
whole panoply of recent federal involvement in the arts may be traced 
directly to the Kennedy era. Virtually everything that has happened 
since then was proposed in the Heckscher Report auid almost nothing 
beyond that which was recommended in the report has happened though 
much remains undone. If one accepts the notion put forth by Tumin and 
Kennedy (among a host of others) that art is critical of the social 
order, it may be postulated that a society's tolerance of criticism is 
positiv 62 ly related to its willingness to support the arts . It does not 
seem either accidental or coincidental that the conference series was 
initiated in the atmosphere of intellectual and cultural ferment which 
marked the Kennedy era, even though the events themselves took place 
after these years. By November of 1966 v/hen the final conference was 
held, however, other priorities and other kinds of ferment prevailed in 
Washington and the climate for both political criticism and the federal 
support of the arts was changed. Moreover, those changes which have 
taken place since 1966 reflect an atmosphere which is even less tolerant 
of criticism euid, one may presume, less supportive of the arts as well. 

The conferences were, if nothing else, critical of the several 
establishments which encompass art education and the various recommen- 
dations which they made could only have been implemented when the idea 
of criticism had positive, rather them negative, connotations. In this 
sense, then, the failure to stimulate massive research assaults on 
critical problems in art education cannot be ascribed wholly to defects 
in the developmental activities concept or to the conference mechanism. 
It is, instead, a result of changed receptivity to the idea of change 
itself. 

Regardless of the current reign of silence in Washington toward 
art education, however, two facts remain clear and unchange^d^le. First, 
the conferences really did take place and a substantial body of opinion. 
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relating to issues which are still germaine, was elicited from some of 
the best minds in art and education and^ second, these recommendations 
will remain an inextriccd^le part of the public record, whether imple- 
mented or not. This much is inescapable. It is equally inescapable, 
however, that the conferences were not conducted for either their own 
sake or for the ssike of a documentary record. They were intended to be 
stimulatory and, in this, they are not successful, mainly because of the 
decline in federal support for research in art education. It is perhaps 
inevitadsle that art educators who had been asked to think about research 
at federally supported research conferences should ultimately look to 
government for the support of their research activity. Under present 
circumstances such expectations can only lead to frustration and 
disillusionment, however, and it seems clear that if any return is to 
be realized from the conferences it must be through the largess of non- 
governmental sources. It may be ass\imed that the remaining staff of 
the Arts and Humanities Program would be happy to support all of the 
good research proposals they could get. Their inability to do so is 
obviously not of their doing but, whether their doing or otherwise, the 
fact remains that they remain powerless to implement much of that which 
they stimulated and, until the posture of the federal government 
changes, art educators might as well learn to live with that fact. This 
does not mean that the issues which were raised at the research confer- 
ences must themselves remain dormeint, however, and it would be to the 
everlasting discredit of art education if researchers in the profession 
were to become petulant over the inability of the Arts and Humanities 
Program to support all incoming projects. 

Art education is clearly in a better position to know its 
strengths and its directions for the future than it was several years 
ago cuid a portion of the credit must be accorded the 1964-66 research 
conference series, even though they have not had the effect once 
predicted for them. It is worth noting that of the three still active 
programs which the conferences helped to stimulate only the Aesthetic 
Education Program at CEMREL is dependent upon Office of Education funds 
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^md these come to it through the educational laboratory division rather 
than from the Arts and Humanities Program. Tlie other two, TV and 
Advanced Placement, could not have emerged at all if they had depended 
upon the Office of Education for support. This proportion may suggest 
the direction in which other research enterprise in art education 
should move, that is toward research activities which are independent 
of federal support. The only alternatives are continued frustration at 
governmental impotence or an abdication of all hope that programs which 
were identified as pressing professional needs can be implemented. The 
conferences were a far too essential part of the recent history of art 
education to be allowed to stagnate in either fashion. The obligation 
for carrying out their recommendations is no longer a federal charge but 
rather, a mandate for art educators themselves. 

Many years ago one of the grand ladies of art education, Jane 
Betsy Welling, spoke of having "many strings for her bow" and the 
analogy is newly appropriate for art education research. We have come 
very guickly to depend upon the federal "string" for our research bow 
and the need is now to search out other strings if we are to continue 
what was begun only a few short years ago. 
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Chapter VI 



SUMMING UP 



Between October 1964 and November 1966 an unprecedented series of 
research conferences were conducted for art educators, most of which 
were supported by the Arts and Humanities Program of the U. S. Office 
of Education. These conferences were directed toward a variety of 
professional issues, ranging from the teaching of art appreciation to 
art programs for the disadvantaged and from advanced placement to 
aesthetic education. Their common denominator, other than that all 
were concerned with axt education, was that each was set up for the 
sole purpose of identifying research strategies for the solution of 
particularly pressing professional problems. The developmental 
activities authority of the Cooperative Research Program provided most 
of the support for these conferf^nces and contracts were written with 
professional associations, colleges and universities, and museums for 
the planning and conduct of the conferences, as well as for reporting 
their proceedings to the profession. 

At the time these conferences were first undertaken the arts were 
enjoying a newly endowed prestige throughout the government and 
officials who worked in various federal programs, as well as most 
leaders in the profession, were confident that such a conference series 
would stimulate the use of research to solve professional problems in 
art education. The research activity which the conferences were 
intended to stimulate would then be supported by other provisions of the 
Cooperative Research Programi, the eventual outcome being the remaking of 
art education, much as science education had been remade in the 1950 *s. 
It was hoped that what Sputnik had done for science , the Kennedy after- 
glow could do for art. 
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The conferences were f therefore, underteiken in a spirit of 
optimism and hi^h hopes and as each was concludedr the participants 
basked in a genuine sense of accomplishment. The long range effect has 
proven to be disappointing, however, partly because most of the confer- 
ences seemed to be incapsulated and isolated from their predecessors 
and their successors and partly because the sense of a wholehearted 
federal commitment to the arts began to erode and fade away after the 
Kennedy assassination, in spite of the fact that the National Arts and 
Humanities Act and much of the other implementing legislation was 
passed in the following administration. As it became evident that the 
conferences were not successful in simulating great changes in art edu- 
cation, a visible decline in the influence and prestige of the Arts 
and Humanities Program occurred. In addition, those propose Is which 
were submitted to the Office of Education proved to be more random than 
was expected and, of those which were judged worthy of funding few were, 
in fact, supported because of constantly shifting federal priorities. 

The fact remained, however, that the conferences had been held and the 
proceedings had been published, and if the intended outcomes could not 
be realized, it became evident that other gains might be appreciated if 
the conference reports were reappraised. 

This inquiry was launched in an effort to retrieve the conference 
reports from the academic and bureaucratic limbo where they had drifted 
for several years and to distill from the bulk of their all-too-thorough 
reportage the significant recommendations which had been issued. In 
this process, and in an effort to establish the setting in which the 
conferences were held, it became necessary to track the convergence of 
the Office of Education's research program and the federal government's 
emerging awareness of cultural affairs. This convergence manifested 
itself, in part, in the establishment of the Arts and Humanities Program 
of the Office of Education and it was clearly impossible to analyze the 
impact of these conferences in isolation from the agency which stimu- 
lated them, received them and, in the end, allowed their output to 
languish unattended for several years. 
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The Arts and Humanities Program came into being shortly after the 
Heckscher report was issued^ conforming to its recommendations for 
additional Office of Education responsibility in art education. The 
unique position the Arts amd Humanities Program held in the Office of 
Education's hierarchy was initiated by Frsink Keppei and continued by 
Harold Howe but none of this would have happened if Kathryn Bloom not 
been able to commauid their trust and high regard. In effect, the 
history of the Arts and Humanities Program is inextricably linked to her 
involvement with it; it becauao strong when she as stained the directorship 
and its impact upon art education waned following her resignation. 

The original intent of this study did not include more than a 
passing reference to the historical development of the Arts and 
Humamities Prograun. As it evolved, however, this concern became as 
paramount as that of analyzing the research conferences themselves. As 
every artist knows, f igure—ground relationships are indivisible and, in 
this instance, if the conferences represent the figure, the federal 
office which brought them into existence is the ground and, clearly, 
neither can be understood in the absence of the other. 

The fifteen conferences differed widely in many respects, due to 
their various emphases atnd content but they were rather similar in 
other ways; in their social dynamics, in their schoolish parallels, in 
the mix of participants, and in the way they approached closure as time 
ran out. Those which were clearly oriented toward a specific goal, 
such as the Advanced Placement Conference, were easily the most success- 
ful of the series— -or at least their success was most readily 
ascertained. Others, such as the New York University Seminar, had no 
such specific criteria by which their success could be judged but 
because they broke new conceptual ground, or established a fresh 
dialogue between the various "establishments” of art and education, or 
because they unearthed long buried issues, their impact on the 
profession was also marked. The third group of the conferences had a 
localized impact but while those who participated may have carried away 
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new insights and fresh enthusiasins , their influence on the profession 
at large was small and their national implications were nil. 

The specific recommendations which flowed out of the conference 
reports differed widely because the conference topics themselves were 
so diverse. It was possible to extract four clusters of recommenda- 
tions which were shared by more than one conference, however. These 
related to teacher education, to interdisciplinary cooperation, to 
increasing student contact with bona fide art objects or producing 
artists, and finally, to film-making and other processes whereby visual 
images can be reproduced, transported, isolated, or compared for 
educational purposes. 

Collectively, these represent the distillate of the conferences 
and, if the individual recommendations which were issued from the 
separate conferences seem to be too massive a load for either the 
profession or the funding agencies to bear at this time then these few 
concerns, voiced by several conferences, might be considered in their 
place. They are not substitutes so much as priority statements 
extracted from the considerations of about 750 conference participants 
who came together a few years ago, innocently assuming that what they 
said would make a difference in the way art was taught. The current 
inactivity in the federal funding agencies (which supported these con- 
ferences) and the profession at large (which participated in them) 
reflects little credit upon either, however, though the mandate is 
clear, the precedent has been established, and the conceptual base is 
firm. All that remains is for the federal arts establishment, the 
national professional associations, or some equally broad based and 
influential body to accept the responsibility for converting these 
priority statements into as yet unrealized priority actions. 
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Titles of Conf ^irences , 
Project Directors^ 
Contract Information and 
Stated Objectives 
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Official 
Title : 


Seminar on Elementary and Secondary School Education in 
the Arts 


Unofficial 

Title: 


The N.Y.U. Seminar 


Project 
Director : 


How 2 u:d Con ant. Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Art Education, New York University 


Dates : 


Contract: September 1, 1964 — January 31, 1965 

Conference: October 8-11, 1964 

Report: April, 1965 


Location : 


New York University 


Number of 
Participeuits : 


42 


Administering 
Agency : 


New York University 


Federal 

Funds 

Requested: 


$26,710.80 


Stated 
Objectives : 


1. Improve preparation and performance of art teachers 

2. Examine strengths and weaknesses of art education 
in elementary and secondary school 

3. Improve prevailing art education conditions 

4. Ex2unine the role of artist, art historian, city 
planner and architect in art education 

5. Find methods to recognize and develop giftedness in 
creative expression 

6. Find ways to eliminate deterrents to creative growth 
(stereotyped teaching, indoctrinary devices, 
coloring books, number painting kits) 

7. Discover strengths and weaknesses of the correlation 
of art with other subjects 

0. Examine necessary competencies for art teachers 
(art, art history, psychology, etc.) 
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Official 

Title: 

Unofficial 

Title: 

Project 

Director: 



Dates ; 



Location: 

of 

Participeints : 

Administering 
Agency : 



Federal 

Funds 

Utilized: 

Objectives : 



Meeting on Art Education at Cambridge 



Cambridge Conference 



Neal Mitchell r Graduate School of Architecture, 

Harvard University 

Contract: None, supported by funds from the Office of 

Science 3nd Technology, Executive Office 
of the President 

Conference : December 20-21 , 1964 

Report: None issued 

Harvard University, Cambridge , Massachusetts 



58 



Office of Science and Technology, Executive Office 
of the President 



Information not available 

By implication, to extend the discussion of the N.Y.U. 
Conference, to assert the concern and influence of the 
Office of Science and Technology in the arts, and to 
consider the application of innovative techniques 
previously developed for science education to the arts 
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Official 
Title : 


Conference on a Longitudinal Study of Expressive 
Behavior in the Arts 


Unofficial 

Title: 


The Morrison Conference 


Project 
Director : 


Dr. Jack I4orrison, Associate Professor of Theater 
Ar t s f U.C.L.A. 


Dates : 


Contract: November 1, 1964 “ October 1, 1965 

Conference: February 18-«20, 1965 

Report: 1965 


Location : 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Nuihber of 
Participants : 


23 


Administering 
Agency : 


Regents of the University of California 


Federal 

Funds 

Requested: 


$12,597 


Stated 
Objectives : 


1. Assess significance and feasibility of a longitudi- 
nal study of development of expressive behavior 

2. Set up channels of communication between artist- 
teachers and behavioral scientists 

3. Explore role of educational system as it affects 
artistic growth 

4. A step-wise procedure for a longitudinal study 
would be outlined or alternate proposals would be 

recommended 

5. Areas in which research could be begun would be 
identified and participants would be stimulated to 
begin research 
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Official 
Title ; 


Research and Development Team for the Improvement of 
Teaching Art Appreciation in the Secondary Schools 


Unofficial 

Title: 


The Ecker Project 


Project 

Director: 


David W. Ecker, Associate Professor of Art Education, 
Ohio State University 


Dates ; 


Contract; April 1, 1965 - December 31, 1965 

Conference; Summer, 1965 

Report: November, 1966 


Location : 


Ohio State University 


Number of 
Participants : 


21 


Administering 
T^ency : 


The Ohio State University Research Foundation 


Federal 
Funds 
Requested : 


$45,613 


Stated 
Objectives : 


1. To produce eight or more projects focused on 

conceptual and operational problems involved in 
future research and development in the area of 
art appreciation in secondary schools 




2. To evaluate the utility and productivity of short 
term team reseaurch 
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official 
Title : 


A Seminar in Art Education for Research and Curriculum 
Development 


Unofficial 

Title; 


The Penn State Semina.r 


Project 

Director; 


Edward L. Mattil, Head, Department of Art Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Dates ; 


Contract: November 1964 - May, 1966 

Conference; August 30 - September 9, 1965 

Report: May, 1967 


Location ; 


The Pennsylvania State University 


Number of 
Participants : 


58 


Administering 
Agency : 


The Pennsylvania State University, College of Education 


Federal 

Funds 

Requested: 


$45,953 


Stated 
Objectives : 


1. Bring representatives from related disciplines 
together with art educators to work toward solution 
of basic problems in art education 

2. Focus attention of five problem areaa in art 
education 

3. Estal' ish a base of knowledge for research and 
curriculum proposals 

4. To identify and define specific problem areas to 

be udied 

5. Develop action proposals from an interdisciplinary 
base of knowledge 

6- Reformulate and evaluate basic knowledge in art 
education 
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Official 
Title : 


A Symposium on the Humanities and the Schools 


Unofficial 

Title: 


The Kentucky Humanities Symposium 


Project 

Director: 


Dr. Richard Miller^ University of Kentucky 


Dates : 


Contract: None, supported by grant from Westab 

Conference: Decemb^^r 9-10, 1965 

Report ; September, 1968 


Location : 


University of Kentucky Conference Center 


Number of 
Participants : 


22 


Administering 
Agency : 


University of Kentucky 


Amount of 
Grant : 


$25,000 (estimated by Dr. Miller) 


Stated 
Objectives : 


1, To find ways in which the arts and humanities can 
become a more central and invigorating part of 
elementary and secondary curriculum 
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Official 

Title: 


Conference on Instructional Media in Art Education 


Unofficial 

Title: 


New Media Conference 


Project 

Director: 


Dr. Vincent Lanier, Professor of Art Education, 
University of Southern California 


Dates : 


Contract; May 1, 1965 - September 1, 1966 

Conferences December 13-17, 1965 

Report: August, 1966 


Location : 


Washington, D, C. 


Nuitiber of 
Parti cipsuits : 


62 


Administering 

Agency: 


National Art -Education Association 


Federal 

Funds 

Requested: 


$74,500 


Stated 
Objectives s 


1. To survey instructional media through presentations 
by theorists and specialists, attending to problems 
of dissemination, utilization, administration and 
evaluation of media 

2. To evaluate specific media (programmed learning 
devices, film and television, special laboratory 
and research devices and printed and reproduced 
materials). For relevance in teaching and research 
in art education 

3. To relate above objectives to specific professional 
problems by means of small groups of art educators 
wor)cing with media consultants 

4. To formulate position statements, recomnvendations 
auid action proposals for development, utilization, 
organization and evaluation of instructional media 

5. To focus, through consideration of instructional 
technology and its proper utilization, on theories 
of learning, curriculum, and instruction emerging 
in art education 
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Official 

Title: 



Unofficial 
Title : 

Project 
Director : 



Dates : 



Location : 

Number of 
Participants : 

Administering 
Agency : 

Federal 

Funds 

Requested: 

Stated 

Objectives: 



A Developmental Conference to Establish Guidelines for 
P:.lot Programs for Teaching the Concepts o.: Art 
Appreciation Which Are Basic in the General Education 
of All Public School Students 



The Orr Conference 

Jeanne Orr, Associate Professor, School of Education, 
Ohio State University 

Contract : October 1 , 1965 - June 30 , 1966 

Conference: Jcinuary 15-19, 1966 

Report : August , 1967 

The Ohio State University 



65 



The Ohio State University Research Foundation 



Federal: $22^682 



Local: $9,810 



1. Stimulate exchange of ideas among art historians, 
critics , artists , industrial designers , architects , 
city planners, art educators, sociologists and 
school administrators 

2* Identify appropriate goals and content for art 
appreciation programs in public schools 

3. Identify appropriate m terials and e3q>eriences to 
enhance teaching of art appreciation 
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Conference on the Role of Crafts in Education 



Official 
Title : 



Unofficial 

Title: The Crafts Conference 



Project 

Director: 



Dates : 



Location : 



Jean M, Delius, Assistant Professor of Art, New York 
State University College at Buffalo (proceedings 
completed by Robert Wilson) 

Contract: August, 1965 - July, 1966 

Conference: March 23-24, 1966 

Report : June, 1969 

Niagara Falls, New York 



Number of 
Participants : 43 



Administering 

Agency: State University of New York, College at Buffalo 

Federal 

Funds 

Requested: $31,184 



Stated 
Ob j ectives ; 



1. Examine role of crafts in contemporary society and 
education (pre-school to post-graduate) 

2. Identify and explore problems of training craftsmen 
and teachers of crafts 

3. To formulate new directions, to identify problems 
and to suggest action on the problems dealt with 
in the conference 

4. To determine methods of compiling and dissemination 
of resulting information 
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Official 
Title : 


An Institute for Research in Art Education 


Unofficial 
Title : 


National Gallery Institute 


Project 
Director : 


Dr* Margaret Kiley, George Washington University 


Dates : 


Contract; July 5, 1966 - August 12, 1966 

Conference: Same 

Report ! December , 1966 


Location : 


George Washington University and the National Gallery 
of Art 


Number of 
Participants : 


41 


Administering 

Agency: 


G^">rcfe Washington University 


Federal 

Funds 

Requested: 


$74^71 


Stated 
Objectives : 


1. To explore means for cooperation between museums 
and teachers 




2. To strengthen art education programs by the intro 
duction of art history cind appreciation into 
programs which now stress production 
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Official 
Title : 

Unofficial 
Title : 

Project 
Director : 



Dates : 



Location : 

Number of 
Participants : 

Administering 
Agency : 

Federal 

Funds 

Requested: 

Stated 
Objectives : 



Conference on Museums and Education 



The Blitzer Conference 



Mr. Charles Blitzer, Director, Division of Education 
and Training, Smithsonian Institution 

Contract: April 15 - October 1, 1966 

Conference: July 5 - August 12, 1966 

Report : December , 1966 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 



45 



Smithsonian Institution , Washington , D- C. 



$33,140 



1. Stimulate exchange of information among museums 
about the effectiveness of educational progrsims at 
the museums and develop guidelines for gathering 
and dissemination of such knowledge 

2. Discuss learning theory and curriculum innovation, 
relating them to the specific needs and capabil- 
ities of museums 

3. Develop guidelines for research in museum education 

4. Deal with problems arising from museum involvement 
in education pr Ovgr ams 
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Official 
Title ; 


International Leadership Conference in Art Education 


Unofficial 
Title : 


The Belgrade Conference 


Project 

Director: 


Charles M. Dorrii Executive Secretary, National 
Art Education Association 


Dates : 


Contract: May 1, 1966 - March 31, 1967 

Conference: July 27-29, 1966 

Report: 1967 


Location s 


Belgrade , Yugoslavia 


Number of 
Participants : 


26 


Administering 

Agency: 


National Art Education Association 


Federal 

Funds 

Requested: 


$22^094 


Stated 
Objectives : 


!• Exchange views, attitudes and information on art 
education issues in various nations 

2. Encourage the study of comparative art education 
theory, history, orgamization and methodology 

3* Promote international exchange of personnel and 
informational Services relating to art education 

4. Gain understanding of the relationship of various 
social, economic and political factors to the 
support of art education 

5. To put Americcui art educators in a stronger 
leadership role in international affairs 
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Official 
Title : 


Conference of State Art Supervisors and Representatives 
from Professional Art Organizations on Curriculum and 
Instruction in the Fifty States 


Unofficial 

Title: 


Supervisors Conference 


Project 

Director: 


Alice A. D. Baumgamer ^ Director / Arts Education , 
Department of Education, New Hanpshire 


Dates : 


Contract: May 1, 1966 - March 31, 1967 

Conference: September 20"“22 , 1966 

Report : 1967 


Administering 
Agency ; 


National Art Education Association 


Location : 


Washington, D. C. 


Number of 
Participants : 


90 


Federal 

Funds 

Requested: 


$41,839 


Stated 
Objectives : 


1. Explore functions of art supervisory personnel as 
they relate to improvement of art education in 
elementary and secondary schools ^ and identify 
procedures for encouraging innovation in local art 
programs 

2. Identify activities of state art associations 
directed toward improvement of art curriculum and 
instruction, and seek mechanisiiis available through 
these orgemizations for such improvement 

3. Determine areas in which combined activity of these 
two groups can further mutual ends 

4. Examine professional practices and preparation of 
personnel in the arts at the state department level 
and seek proposals for strengthening the^e positions 
under Title 5 

5. Prepare statements descrx above findin-j for 

guidance and dissemination 
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Official 

Title: 


The Colorado College Conference on Advanced Placement 
in Art 


Unofficial 

Title: 


Advamced Placement Conference 


Project 
Director : 


Bernard Amest, Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Art , Colorado College 


Dates : 


Contract: June, 1966 - December, 1966 

Conference: October 13-15, 1966 

Report ; 1966 


Location ; 


The Colorado College, Colorado Springs 


Number of 
Participants : 


17 


Admi nister ing 
Agency : 


The Colorado College 


Federal 

Funds 

Reqv^ested: 


$8,283 


Stated 
Objectives : 


1. Determine action to develop secondary school art 
courses that parallel basic college level coursca 

2. Attempt to apply methods of advanced placement to 
above problem 

3. Define testable content of such courses 

4. Determine wht^ci.^r tests for this content can be 
designed for us ^ in prototype advsuiced placement 
courses in art 

5. Determine whether educaticnal agencies will support 
this experimental program 

6. Determine alternate solutions 
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Official 

Title; 


A Semincu: on the Role of the Arts in Meeting the Social 
and Educational Needs of the Disadvantaged 


Unofficial 

Title: 


Arts and the Poor of the Gaithersburg Conference 


Project 

Directors 


Hanna Tobey Poser Education Curator, Brooklyn Mtaseum 


Dates ; 


Contract; October ^ 1966 - April, 1967 

Conference: November 15-19, 1966 

Report: April, 1967 


Location ; 


Gaithersburg, Maryland 


Number of 
Participants ; 


72 


Administering 

Agency: 


The Brooklyn Museum 


Federal 

Funds 

Requested: 


$41,094 


State 

Objectives : 


1. Bring to light present e^jpcrience in programs of 
education in the arts for the poor 




2. Stimulate and develop ideas for educating the poor 
in the arts 




3. Indicate future directions for art programs for 
the poor 




4. Provide guidelines for research including 
developmental and demonstration programs 
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Official 
Title : 


Conferences on Instructional Television in Art Education 


Unofficial 
Title : 


TV Conference in Ao^t 


Project 

Director: 


Dr# Edwin Cohen, National Instructional Center 


Dates : 


Contract: May 1, 1965 - April 31, 1967 

Conference: May 2-3, 1966 and April 14-17, 1 -V 

Report: 1967 


Location : 


National Center for School and College Television, 
Bloomington , Indi ana 


Nxutiber of 
Participants : 


28 


Administering 
Agency : 


National Center for School and College Television 


Funds : 


$20,577 supported by N.I.T. 


Stated 
Objectives : 


1. To develop content guidelines for elementary school 
art instruction thr ugh television 
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Official 

Title: 


Conference on Aesthetic Education 


Unofficial 

Title; 


The Whitney Conference 


Project 

Director: 


Harlan Hof fa. Art Education Specialist, Arts emd 
Humanities Program, U,S.O.E. 


Dates : 


Contract; None, supported through S.A.N.E. budget 

AHP/BR 

Conference: January 20-21, 1967 

Report ; February , 1967 


Location: 


^^hitney Museum of American Art 


Number of 
“Participaints : 


17 


Administering 
Agency : 


Arts and Humanities Program, U.S.O.E. 


Federal 

Funds 

Requested: 


$2,290 


Stated 
Objectives : 


1. Explore possibilities for the establishment of 
progr 2 anmatic research support for aesthetic 
education 
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APPENDIX B 



Individual Participants at Various Conferences 
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Number 
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Project Title 


6-1279 


Richard Colwell and 
Ralph Smith 

University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
June 66-May 69 


**An Approach to Aesthetic 
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8-0052 


Frank Barron 
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Personality Assessment 
and Research 
Berkeley , California 
February 68-February 73 
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Qualities of Early 
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Pete J. Carr and 
Robert D. Clements 
Ball State University 
Muncie , Indiana 
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"The Relationship of Art 
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Factors " 


5-0237 


Elliot Eisner 
Stanford University 
Stanford , California 
November 65-November 66 


"A Cotnpariaon of the Develop- 
mental Drawing Character- 
istics of Culturally 
Advantaged and Culturally 
Disadvantaged Children" 
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Los Angeles State College 
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Designed for Disadvantaged 
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John Flanagan 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh , Pennsylvania 
February 66 -June 67 


"The Development of Research 
Techniques for Determining 
the Effectiveness of 
Scientific and Technical 
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5-1367 


Bartlett Hayes, Jr, 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
April 65-March 66 
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John A. Michael 
Miami University 
Oxford , Ohio 
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"Artist's Ideas About Art and 
and Their Use in Education" 


5-0236 


Norman L. Rice and 
Orville M. Winaand 
Carnegie Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


"A High School Curriculum in 
Fine Arts for Able Students" 
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June King McFee 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


"Commvinity Arts Study Program" 


7-1108 


Harold L. Cohen 
Institute for Behavioral 
Research, Inc. 

Silver Spring, Maryland 
July 67-July 68 


"Measuring the Contribution of 
the Arts in the Education of 
Disadvantaged Children" 
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ED 010 443 


Margaret Kiley 
(Jerome Hausman) 
George Washington 
University 
Washington, D. C, 
April 66-October 66 


"A Pilot Teacher Training 
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5-0255 


Kenneth L. Graham 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis , Minnesota 
September 65 -September. 66 


"Relationships Between 
Educational Theater and 
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AETA 

Washington, D. C. 
Ai ril 6 7- June 68 


"International Conference on 
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